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Coeducational Colleges 
Fully 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE __ ,.crcaited 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry. law. medicine 
ocated in south cen- 


Ministry. social service. etc 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “‘work plan Cartinvitie. Mi. 


“BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE ,....f2!? 


A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 
in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The 
Humanities. Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences. pre- 
professional for ministry. medicine etc. New dormi- 
tories. library. gym Theodore A. . Pres., 
Bloomfield. N. J. 


CARROLL COLLEGE 

Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enroliment. Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee. 18 miles. 850 
students Carroll 


Write to: The President's Office, 


_Cottege. w 
CENTRE COLLEGE 





i * Aco ege of 
OF distinction 


KENTUCKY with a tradition of achi eve- 

- 4 ment. Coeducational, Li 

arte Presbyterian. Outstanding ~ we ” CEEB's 
uired. Write Admissions Office, . Centre 


Golleae. Danville. Kentucky. 


COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories now 
open. Academic excellence 
in Christian orientation. 
Majors in 22 fields. Four- 
year teacher education. Air 
Force ROTC. Write: Direc- 
ter of Admissions, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA _ 


Emporio, Konsos 


mem 





Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts Colleze 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
tr vg for business, the professions, the ministry, 


music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
esbyterian coe‘ucational, four-year Libera! Arts 
—— ng independent study for juniors and sen- 
1200 students. Excellent preparatior 
f study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions. Dept. LS. Wooster. Ohio. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
Presbyterian. Write: Director 
aed Elkins College. Elkins. 


Four-year Libera 
ited. Coeducational 
of Admissions, Davis 
_wen Virginia. 


cue rts and St 












HANOVE R COLLEGE 












Presbyterian. coeducational libera rts lege 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and sma!l classes 
Superior lassroom and residence facilities | ed 
on besutiful. modern campus _Enro ment 800 
Write of Admiss: . Iindiana. 





HASTINGS 
COLLEGE 


Quality 
libera 


and sciences since 1882. Four-year 
major study fie! ds 800 enrollment 
physi plant. three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 
ter assroom-administration. library 
Write: Dir. of Admissi Lt 3 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College 
Keppe Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 

z Moderate costs Hinots 

College. Department A. 3 Me. iMinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


arts 
arts. 29 


80-ecre campus, moderr 


Nebraska 





Saint Paul. Minnesota 
A friendly personal Libera! Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 


Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey MV. Rice, President 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY .. credited 
Presbyterian——( ceducational—1100 students—Cit 
of 66.000. Pre-professional curricula: arts and sc 
ences: business and industry: school of music Gradu- 


ate degrees in music and education 
Paul  Mctey. President, Decatur, Mincis. 
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Maryville College 
@ HIGH SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 
@ CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS 
@ REASONABLE RATES 


A United Presbyterian College of the liberal arts 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "35a 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. “Fully = 
credited Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law re-<a 
gacersng, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘The iendlly 
College. noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. art. Box 351, Wa . Pa 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, 4- {50 co-ed, fully —— 


and sciences serving the Church a America Liberal Art i} 2 1 tudent: 

since 1819. Write 3 J. Copeland, Be BS and MS in kdue. BEA Bat ond By 

Box L, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. Educ. 2 3, North ‘ot Pittsbur a Founded in 1852, 
Write: . Pa 











MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ.. Amer. Humanics. and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof. courses 
Sports. music. drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres.. Marshall, Mo. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™=m0xt, 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, U: eee Srochweeion Cos- 
lege of high accreditation feat ng a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional’ training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching. bus. admin 

fine arts. and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


MUSKING UM COLLEG E 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science. Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 


tary & Secondary Education 
Write Director missions, New Concord. Ohio 


PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
Curricuium. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 
Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


“PARSONS | 


Presbyterian, Coeducational, Arts and Sciences. 
1,600 students. 53% of faculty with earned 
doctorates. Trimester system for all-year study 
and overseas semester optional. Small classes. 
Beautiful 150-acre campus. 

LOFFICE OF ADMISSIONS Foire, lowe 
ST. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE gat, Berio saty meretees 
ber 1961. An exciting new venture in Christian 


higher education. Write Dean of Admissions, Dept. 
A. Laurinburg. North Carolina. 


STE RLING COLLEGE = 
iberal Ar ulum. Academic Excellence. Fully 

Acc red ted. Wholesome Christian Emphasis 

write : President Wm. McCreery. Dept. PL, Sterling. 














Presbyterian 








Sterling. 
K 


t tr 
ts Curr 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 


A liberal arts coeducational university 


offering quality ) eorcpens phe —~ oan aca- 
jemic areas, graduate and 
Completely accred ted 


Texas Presbyterians. this 
Christian university + 3 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores required 
James iim Laurie. ident 





THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


AS BS —1 S48 SB - 


A PERSONAL 
Academic Adventure 


. BER A ART 








UPSALA C OLLE GE 

A coeducational college of Libera! Arts and Science 

Church-related (Lutheran Suburban campus near 

New York City. Write: Director of Admissions, 
. East Orange, New Jersey. 


gest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 
uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
faculty, small classes, 


Excellent 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 


beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air pote itan location. 








WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 27 areas. Modern campus, 
Write: Box L2. Whitworth College. Spokane. Wash. 
Men’s Colleges 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE £2", pe 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry, Phys. 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & 4 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs ie. 
tory and Lit.. and Amer. Leg ge Enro!|ment 
1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Admissions. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE , ft 


Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men. 
re accredited. Founded 1851. 600 students Offers 

A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC, 
Admission by College Boards. 








Easton, Pa, 








Write: or of Admissions. Fulton, Missouri. 
Women’s Colleges 
BEAVER COLLEGE meth 


and professional curricula. Grants B.A.. B.S.. and 
B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 





urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia 
Write: Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
_Senkintown, Pennsylvania. 


‘LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B.. BS., B.Mus.. B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCiuer, 
Ph.D... Presid St. Chartes. Missouri. 


WILSON 

















A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College. Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 
Coeducational Preparatory 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE §=,.55 
ACADEMY Eresbyterian. Coed. Grades 9-12. 


College preparatory. industrial arts, 
agriculture. business. home ec.. music. Work pro- 
gram. Rate $900 Workships: scholarships Catalog. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres.. Box F, W. Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM _ Presbyterian 


Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation meena college-study-plan. Guid- 
ance. Varsity sports. golf. New academic bidg. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 

















Norman C. Farniof, Hdm., Box 101, Colora, Md. 
Boys’ Preparatory 
FORK UNION MILITARY 92 08 


Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor roll 50 @ . Develops concentration. Accredited. 
ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs.. 2 gyms. 

Separate =. School, Grades 5-8. “Gath or Catalog. 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 61. Fork Union, Virgin. 


PE DDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A _ college preparatory sc 
for boys. grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N.J. Turnpike ‘Exit 8:. For catalog write: 


Dr. C. O. Morong. Hdm.. Box 11-S. Hightstown. ! LES 


a 
HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME 9 


in 2 years. 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Pre- 
pares for college entrance exams. Standard HS. 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for HS. 
subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. Free Bulletin. ican School, Dept. 1836, 
Drexe! at S8th. Chicago 32. 


School of Nursing 














ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL QF NURSING 
Offers new three year program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1962. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For information, write: Diree- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 





Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE’ © 


answers every question your child can ask 
Novemner 1, 1961] 


Dream a little: your child a famous scien- 
tist ... a distinguished surgeon ...a United 
States Senator .. . the president of his or 
her own company. 


Why not? It could happen. Remember: it 
has happened to thousands of others. 


What makes men great? 


Success does not depend upon schooling 
algne. If it did, many of the world’s great 
men and women would be unknown today. 
(Winston Churchill failed his entrance ex- 
ams for Sandhurst three times! But all 
accomplished people are curious people . . . 
hungry readers who have learned how to 
enjoy learning. 


Encourage your child’s curiosity 


Every child is born with an unlimited nat- 
ural curiosity. Feed it and it asks for more; 
unfed it dries up. 


The secret of The Book of Knowledge is its 
remarkable ability to feed and stimulate the 
curiosity of your child. He learns the best 
way ... without knowing he is learning. 
The Book of Knowledge is written specifi- 
cally for children in their own language and 
it appeals to each child at his own age level. 


How it works 


The Book of Knowledge ranges over the 
entire extent of man’s exciting world—vis- 
ible and invisible, past and present, factual 
and fictional. The pre-schooler learns what 
makes thunder and why flowers smell. (The 
Book of Knowledge answers these and hun- 
dreds of other “wonder” questions.) Later, 
he takes trips into time . . . back into the 
past of dinosaurs, forward into the future 
of space. He visits famous scientists in 
their laboratories, tours great museums of 
the world, finds answers to the never-ending 
flow of questions that pop into his head. 


And, with The Book of Knowledge as his 
friend, he understands. 


Letter from a proud parent 


Robert Greider, of Cambridge, Ohio writes: 
“Because of this set, our daughter was able 
to graduate from high school with high 
honors, finishing sixth in a class of 165. On 
top of this she has won two college scholar- 
ships without which college would have been 
an impossibility.” 


A decision that can help your child 


Without cost or obligation, you can find out 
for yourself what the Book of Knowledge 
can do for your child. Send this coupon for 
a free 24-page “sampler” of actual pages 
from The Book of Knowledge. Your child 
may reach the stars because you clipped 
this coupon. 


SSS S SSS SS SSS SS SS SSSS SS SSS SSS Se Seeee 
MAIL THIS FREE **SAMPLER"’ COUPON 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE® 

The Grolier Society Inc. 

575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

Send me FREE, without be ‘RIDE THE MAGIC 


CARPET,” 24-page full color “‘sampler,"’ taken from the 
60th Anniversary edition of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


There are——___children in my family, ages. 


Name 


Ai 


:  ————— | 
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LETTERS 








The Nuclear Threat 


« ... You do this country (or for that 
matter, the Christian Church) no service 
by stating that hardly anyone will sur- 
vive a ten megaton burst occurring thirty 
miles above the earth (Saturday 
Thoughts, “Twenty Tons Each,” P.L., 
September 1, 1961). Brown and Real's 
. pamphlet notwithstanding, the De- 
partment of Defense, national CD lead- 
ers, and Congress believe in and are 
promoting fallout shelters as necessary to 
our security. Your statements could ulti- 
mately cause the death of many, many 
persons who otherwise would readily 
have been saved by shelters. In the 
meantime, a lack of shelters would 
further improve Russia’s position in 

blackmailing the world. . . . 
—D, E. UEHLING 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


« In the light of the [recent] resumption 
of nuclear weapons testing by the Soviet 
Union, could you give us another state- 
ment to implement one made in “Twenty 
Tons Each”? 

There it is written, “More profitable 
in the end, it seems to us, is the slow, 
frustrating struggle to come to some 
agreement with our opponents which will 
prevent the bombs from exploding and 
the lethal rain from falling. Ever.” 


—P. Ropert McCann 


Pastor, The Presbyterian Church of Coulee City 
Coulee City, Washington 


All expert opinion predicts that a 
thermonuclear war could not be con- 
tained to tolerable levels of destruction. 
Predictions range between 50 and 70 
per cent dead in the United States and 
Russia. The most elaborate civil defense 
measures cannot prevent that catas- 
trophic level of death, but such meas- 
ures may make it possible for the few 
survivors to carry on. 

As nations, neither Russia nor the 
United States has ever had to contem- 
plate such ghastly consequences of dip- 
lomatic and political activity. We are in 
a new era of history each day. Russian 
and American nuclear testers newly or- 
dered back into action are demonstrat- 
ing how new each day is. 

Negotiations at Geneva forestalled the 
possibility of an accidental missile firing, 
and stopped the addition of further 
radioactive material into the atmosphere 
for three years. We had a stable three 
years. Stability is life. And there was no 
appeasement. We should hope that, after 


both sides conduct their current series 
of tests, negotiations for a permanent 
test ban, adequately inspected, will once 
more begin. 

To mistake negotiation for appease. 
ment seems to be the greatest danger 
possible just now. Negotiation is an hon. 
orable and legitimate mode of inter. 
national diplomacy in our new en, 
fringed as it is with the possibility of 
catastrophe. 

Walter Lippmann in his September 4 
column, “Nuclear Diplomacy in Era of 
Summitry,” says, “There is a line of 
intolerable provocation beyond which 
[national] reactions are uncontrollable. 
Governments must know where that line 
is and they must stay well back of it. 
Here lies the greatest danger of miscal- 
culation, and, therefore, of war.” 

The enduring rationale for negotia. 
tion, whether for test bans or controlled 
disarmament, lies precisely in the fact 
that nuclear-armed governments subtly 
make known to each other what the 
fateful crossing point is and thus sub- 
stantially lessen the possibility of ca- 
tastrophe. Any government refusing 
negotiation on the mistaken grounds of 
national honor is courting the possibility 
that it will commit mutual suicide with 
its opponent, which is, after all, not an 
honorable way to die. 

—THE EDITORS 


Church Giving 


« Donald H. Douds, writing in your 
September 15 issue, is certainly right 
that we love ourselves better than we 
love our less fortunate brothers around 
the world; but I do object to his bring- 
ing in the old saw, “We are far from 
tithing.” . . . 

The ancient tithe usually covered sup- 
port of schools, widows, and welfare of 
one kind and another in the community. 
We ray for these today through city, 
county, state, and Federal taxes and 
through nonchurch charitable dona- 
tions... . 

Several ministers and laymen in other 
churches with whom I have discussed 
this feel that 5 per cent of one’s income 
is a fair goal for church giving in today’s 
world, Why not pursue a realistic and 
more truthful figure rather than one en- 
tirely out of context? From 2 or 3 pert 
cent to 5 per cent would still be a won- 
derful increase. —WESLEY MILLER 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The Ministry 


ot Reeonceiliation 


Il Corinthians 4:1-6; 5:14-21 

In this whole section of his letter (3:1 to 6:10), Paul 
sets forth his account of the ministry of the new covenant 
which God has made with men through Jesus Christ. That 
covenant is conveyed to men through the ministry of the 
Church: those who share in that ministry share in God’s 
glory, and thus in. his light. 


Read II Corinthians 4:1-6. 

In verses 2-6 light is the connecting thought. Can 
the group work out for itself the way in which this theme 
is expressed in the various verses? 

In verse 4 Paul suggests that some people are unable 
to see the light. Why do they not recognize the glory of 
God in the cross of Jesus Christ? . . . 

In verse 5 the ministers of this new covenant of glory 
are described as “servants.” This is not mere politeness, but 
is closely connected with the meaning of “glory.” God 
bestowed his glory on Christ because he humiliated himself 
and became a servant for our sakes (see Philippians 2:7 and 
comment in Study 3; see also Mark 10:45, where Jesus says 
he has come to “minister”). Thus the ministers of the new 
covenant are themselves servants and slaves, as Christ was. 

In verse 6 Paul makes explicit the connection between 
the old creation and the new. He refers to Genesis 1:3: 
“And God said, ‘Let there be light.’” Just as in the be- 
ginning God commanded his light to shine in the darkness, 
so in Christ he has given his new light to shine in the 
darkness of men’s hearts. Verse 6 therefore describes the 
transformation of the whole personality through intimate 
fellowship with God in Christ. It is important to notice 
here that when Paul says “our hearts” he does not mean 
only “my heart.” He is referring to the experience of all 
Christians, in the course of which what God effected through 
the life, death, and Resurrection of Christ is applied to 
each new individual, beginning with baptism and continu- 
ing in the life of faith in the Church. This new creation is 
possible because Christ is the “likeness of God” (v. 4). Man 
was originally created in God’s image (Genesis 1:26). Now 
that image is fully restored and revealed in Christ. In him 
we know what God intends men to be (see Romans 8:29 
and I Corinthians 15:47-49). 


Read II Corinthians 5:14-21. 

Verses 14-21 deal with the ministry of reconciliation: it 
begins with God’s act in Christ for the world, and this 
passage shows how this ministry comes to us today. 





Verse 14: “one has died for all”: Christ’s death affects 
the whole of humanity. We are all “dead” in Christ (com. 
pare Colossians 3:3)—Christ took upon himself the whole 
of humanity. He took all that men are upon himself, in. 
cluding our sin (see verse 21, below). 

Verse 16: “from a human point of view” (“after the flesh,” 
KJV): Paul maintains that an objective, purely historical, or 
outsider’s view of Christ is totally insufficient. Only the eye 
of faith can see in the Crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth the 
supreme manifestation of God’s wisdom and power (see 
I Corinthians 1:25). 

Throughout this epistle we must be careful not to in- 
t@rpret the first person plural “we” exclusively of Paul. The 
meaning varies in a remarkable way: sometimes it means 
“we ministers” (as in 4:1); sometimes “we Christians” as 
in 5:16); sometimes “we men” (as in 5:18—“who has ree- 
onciled us”). This reflects the fact that Paul is at one and 
the same time a minister of the new covenant, a member 
of the Church, and a man. The ministry of reconciliation 
affects all three classes. Similarly, in Isaiah 49:1-7 it is 
difficult to decide whether the Servant is an individual or 
a group. 

Verse 20: Here God does not command, but entreats with 
the compulsion of love (see v. 14). The ministers, there- 
fore, who are carrying out God’s work in Christ do not 
command, but entreat. Notice how all human ideas of au- 
thority and power are revolutionized by the amazing work 
of God on the Cross. God has not abdicated from the seat 
of authority, but he has completely reversed our concep- 
tion of how authority is exercised. 

Verse 21: Here is the most extreme statement of God’ 
identification of himself with men that we find anywhere 
in the Bible. God came in Christ as near as is conceivable 
to the position of sinners without himself being guilty of 
sin (see Romans 8:3-4). 


Questions: 

1. In what sense has all mankind died in Christ (see 
5:14-15)? Why should we view his coming as nothing less 
than a new creation (see 4:6, 5:17)? 

2. Who exercises the ministry of reconciliation in the 
Church today, and how? What does reconciliation with 
God mean? 

3. What is the relationship between evangelism and rec- 
onciliation (v. 20)? Between reconciliation and_ social 
witness? At what points in your own locality is the min- 
istry of reconciliation most needed? 


From Jesus Christ the Light of the World, theme of the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, November 


18-December 6, 1961. 
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30 Ovevedas Jebe ter Cnteiinn laymen Professar of Practical Theology at San Feanciaon Theological 
Seminary, analyzes some implications of the Protestant heri- 
31 Church School Comes to a Children’s Ward tage in a nuclear age. This fall, Presbyterian congregations 
se are observing Reformation Sunday on October 30. 
32 Four Decades as Missionary-Farmer 
33 Theological Council Gets New Executive “God Loves a Hilarious Giver” is reprinted from God's 
People in God’s World, a book adapted from Arthur R. 
3 ‘ McKay’s addresses to United Presbyterian Women at their 
8 —_ one — Two Kinds of Senselessness National meeting this past June. Dr. McKay is president 
y John R. Fry of McCormick Theological Seminary. 
39 Books: Christian Education: A Thinking Man's 
Filter by William C. Schram William C. Schram, pastor of Huguenot Memorial Pres- 
42 Children’s Story: Uproar on the School Bus by byterian Church, Pelham, New York, formerly was secretary 
Betsey Mann Collins of adult program for the Board of Christian Education. 
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Dr. Robert McCracken tells that at a Chautauqua 
service some years ago he was hearing Dr. Alfred 
Randell give the offertory sentences when suddenly he 
was startled out of his half-attention by the concluding 
words, “for God loves a hilarious giver.” He could 
hardly wait to return to his room to pick up his Greek 
New Testament, for he was wondering whether or not 
Dr. Randell had taken liberties with the text. But he 
had not: there it was—a hilarious giver, a literal render- 
ing of Paul's adjective. 

There is something here for us to see and learn about 
our stewardship. Hilarity, says Webster, is glee, mirth, 
gaiety, joyousness, and exhilaration. What a wonderful 
insight into the spirit that should infect our lives! 

God himself is a hilarious giver. Think how he has 
given himself to us and to all men in Jesus Christ. There 
is no holding back, no calculation of maximum or mini- 
mum, no measuring of our worthiness. 

Indeed, this is the heart of the good news: “While 
we were yet helpless, at the right time Christ died for 
the ungodly. Why, one will hardly die for a righteous 
man—though perhaps for a good man one will dare 
even to die. But God shows his love for us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us” (Ro- 
mans 5:6-8). 

And it is to this kind of giving that Christ calls us, a 
spending of self that cannot hold back. Can we do it? 

Let us recognize at once that we cannot do it by a 
mere act of the will. The answer will not be found in 
such matters as the analysis of per capita contributions 
or the raising of annual budgets, though these may 
sometimes be the clues to much deeper realities. Nor 
wil] it be found in measuring the hours given each week 
to church organizations and projects, though such serv- 
ice may be evidence of the sincerity of our response and 
commitment to Jesus Christ. 

To be sure, our gifts of time, talents, and money can 
be increased by a candid analysis of our stewardship 


every member 


over the resources at our command. But there will be 
little hilarity in it that way. 

True stewardship is always touched with glee, mirth, 
gaiety, joyousness, and exhilaration. It has to do with 
the spirit in which we give ourselves in response to the 
love of God. 

The heart of it is caught up in the wonderful story of 
an old woman who came up to the great evangelist 
Charles Spurgeon after one of his meetings and ex- 
claimed, “Ah, Mr. Spurgeon, if Jesus Christ does save 
me, he will never hear the end of it.” It is to be found 
in the life of Paul, whose astonishment that God could 
love such a one as he never ceased. Once smitten bya 
divine love on that Damascus road, this man who had 
taken such prideful refuge in the power of his position, 
the range of his intellect, the correctness of his religious 
practice, was never the same again. His life was lost in 
wonder, love, and praise. 

In his book An Outline of Biblical Theology, Millar 
Burrows sums up the New Testament view in a striking 
sentence: “What is required of all is the readiness to 
make any sacrifice for the Kingdom of God” ( italies 
his). To be chosen by Christ is to be called into costly 
service. Has that truth been forgotten in the Church 
today? 

George H. Tolley tells the story of a Girl Scout leader 
who, at the end of a strenuous hike through the woods 
with her troop, was pulled up sharply by a remark of 
one of the littlest ones. The woman’s religious medal, 
which as a devout Roman Catholic she always wore 
around her neck, was hanging visibly outside her uni 
form. The little Scout, noticing it, said, “Your religion 
is showing.” 

Now, in ways deeper and more profound than any- 
thing this little Girl Scout could understand, her re 
mark is true of all of us. Our religion is showing all the 
time. And so is our stewardship. 

It shows in our attitudes toward worshiping in God's 
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of the art of worship, in the way we support our 


house. We must face up to the fact that one of the big- 
gest handicaps of the Church today, despite the large 
increase in church attendance, is that far too many 
Christians are every Sunday literally in absentia. They 
are just not present. 

Halford Luccock once suggested we recall the Bibli- 
cal description of the prelude to the biggest event in 
the history of the Church—its birthday, Pentecost. 
“They went up to the upper room... . / All... with one 
accord devoted themselves to prayer.” If any real birth- 
day, any new birth, is to occur in our day, then the in- 
dispensable prelude will be the same—the Church will 
be in accord in one place. 

Suppose that the habits of that company in the upper 
room had been like the habits of multitudes in the 
Church today. Then the record, writes Luccock, would 
be a sorry entry such as this: 

“The meeting was cailed for the first day of the 
week, but so many things interfered that of the com- 
pany of 120, only forty could be present. Peter and his 
wife had bought a cottage on Lake Galilee and were 
away from the city over the hot week end. Bartholomew 
had guests and of course could not come. Philip and his 
family had been up late the night before and overslept. 
Andrew had a business conference about a new fish- 
ing boat. James had to stay at home to cut the grass, 
which had grown long. No Pentecost!” 

Isn't this our trouble? As “servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God” (I Corinthians 4:1), 
we have been called into a special relationship with 
God. We have been given the gospel as a sacred trust, 
and we are required to be trustworthy. When we were 
called into the fellowship of believers that we name the 
Church, we accepted the terms of a new covenant. We 
made a solemn commitment that He whose name is 
faithfulness itself would ever find us faithful. We 


Pledged ourselves, in rightful response to the gift of 
love itself, made by God in his Son, Jesus Christ: 
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“Take thou ourselves, O Lord, heart, mind, 
and will; 
Through our surrendered souls thy plans ful- 
fill. 
We yield ourselves to thee—time, talents, all; 
We hear, and henceforth heed, thy sovereign 
call.” 





—William H. Foulkes 

But now that we're in this thing, we want to say to 
God: “Look, we don’t mean that literally. We can give 
some time to praise thee—if there is nothing more di- 
rectly related to our own interests which we just must 
do. We can spend an occasional hour (mind you, we 
don’t mean an hour and twenty minutes) at worship, 
from time to time—but it isn’t always convenient. We 
do spend a moment here and there in prayer—if we've 
tried everything else, the things in which we secretly 
have more confidence, and they’ve failed. 

“But, God, what we're really looking for is some 
kind of bargain-basement religion. What we'd really 
like to do, though a certain churchly modesty forbids us 
to say it, is this: We'd like to accept the unconditioned 
offer of love which we see in Jesus Christ, we're willing 
to receive as much as you'd like to give; but, God, we 
just don’t have the time to match vour faithfulness with 
our own. We're looking for religion at a discount.” 

Is this picture overdrawn? Is this too harsh an indict- 
ment of us all? Then let us grant at least that it strikes 
uncomfortably close to the truth. 

How do we suppose all this looks to the outside world 
—to the people who do not belong to the Church? They 
see us lunching at our service clubs every week, making 
up the meetings at some neighboring club when we 
miss our own; they see us rushing to our teas and bridge 
clubs, our dancing lessons and book reviews; they watch 
us putting in hundreds of hours a year at self-amuse- 
ment—in the movies, at sporting events, or in the living 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ASSIGNMENT 


— Geneva 


Paul Frelick, director of John Knox House, 
confers with leaders and students from 


many nations 


John Knox House, founded in 1955 as a place of meeting, 
a home for international students attending the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, and a center of research and study, will 
soon move to a new building in the international section. 


Text and photographs by Mary Seth 


“It's like Rome and Jerusalem in their heydays,” 
Paul Frelick says. “Geneva is the place where the ends 
of the earth come together. Students from at least sixty 
nations are enrolled in the University. Some eighty in- 
ternational organizations are located in the city. More 
than 120 American business houses have branch offices 
here. 

“Black, brown, yellow, and white conferees and vis- 
itors inspect Lake Geneva, Mont Blanc, the places 
where Voltaire lived, the Aga Khan died, and Lenin 
plotted. They even mill around the Reformation Wall, 
and the Cathedral of St. Pierre, where Calvin and 
Knox preached.” 

Dr. Frelick is proud of the variety to be found in 
his adopted city. He is even proud of the tablet that/ 
marks the spot where Servetus was burned at the order’ 
of Calvin. John Mackay, he recalls, says that this expia-7 
tory monument to a famous heretic is the most impor- 
tant Protestant monument because it admits an error. 
If the Roman Catholics were to admit error and erect | 
an expiatory monument to the Protestants martyred by — 
the Inquisition, Dr. Mackay believes, a new era in 
Christian history and relations would begin.* ; 

The Reverend John Paul Frelick, who is a fraternal 
worker to the National Protestant Church of Geneva = 
(Reformed) from The United Presbyterian Church's © 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, ~ 
directs the John Knox House. Here some twenty stu-7 
dents from fifteen countries sleep, eat, study, play, at-¥ 
tend conferences, and above all, get to know one an-~ 
other. 

After applying for admission to John Knox House, % 
each student receives an information sheet in French 
(the language of the House), which states among other 
things that the House is open to representatives of 
various races, religions, and political persuasions. Each 
student is asked to promise to live in such a community 
in freedom, and to bring with him the full force of his 
culture, his religion, and his personality. 

The “full force of personality” sometimes gets a little 
out of hand. Last year a French girl was a real agitator. 
“I'm sorry she left,” Paul said when the term was over; 
“she made things live.” 

According to his associates, Ray and Giinlog Ander- 
son, Paul approaches life and people with utter sim- 
plicity and frankness. He deals with students under 
tension very directly. When two are especially antago- 
nistic toward each other, he probes deeply with them 
for the reasons behind their attitudes. 

At the same time Frelick accepts people for what 
they are, helping them to accept themselves and to 
think things out for themselves. He spends much time 
counseling with the students in John Knox House. He 


*See pages 13-14, The Presbyterian Way of Life, by John A. 
Mackay ( Prentice-Hall; 1960). 
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Paul Frelick meets with Presbyterian Junior Year Abroad students studying at University of Geneva. Left to right, in living 
room of apartment in Protestant University Center: Anne Straus, Park College; Giinlog and Ray Anderson (partly hidden), 
Dr. Frelick’s associates; Sara Pfeiffer, University of Kansas; Elizabeth McCarter, University of New Hampshire (hidden); Caro- 
lyn Childs, College of Wooster; and Gretschen Zimmerman, Paul’s secretary; Paul; and William trelan, Monmouth College. 
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ASSIGNMENT—GENEVA continuep 


also meets regularly with the Junior Year Abroaders 
who live in the Geneva community. 

Shock-value comments or questions are one of Paul’s 
methods of stimulating conversation. When a visitor 
asks what the John Knox House is, he might say, “We're 
trying to find out. We are searching for the truth in- 
herent in human contact in an attempt to discover the 
real meaning of community living. We live in the world 
with the problems of the world while realizing we don’t 
have all the answers. We share the world’s confusion, 
knowing that beyond it all is Christ, and in it all is 
Christ.” 

In this context Paul likes to tell a story that was told 
of Gertrude Stein, who sat up on her deathbed to in- 
quire, “What are the answers?” Then she lay down. A 
little later she sat up again. “Yes, but what are the 
questions?” Then she lay down and died. 

According to Dr. Frelick, Calvin lived at a time when 
he could be much surer of his questions and answers 
than we can be today. “Calvin had an idea of what the 
university was, of what life meant, but we're not so 
sure today.” 

Despite the ecumenical engagement, Paul says that 
he feels himself to be more a son of the Reformation 
than ever; encounter with other cultures seems not to 
diminish, rather to strengthen his faith. As various 
theological traditions touch each other, he finds that 
the Reformed tradition in which he was raised brings 
much to ecumenical conversation. “In fact,” he says, 
“ecumenical theology is deeply indebted to reformed 
theology.” 

For seven years Paul Frelick and his wife Brenda 
have lived in Europe. Their family consists of Graeme, 
9; Andy, 3%; Nancy, 2; and Jody, a black French poodle. 
Over this period they have acquired an ever-growing 
understanding of the French language and the cultures 
of the world. 

Because of his unaccented manner and his French- 
accented English, Americans sometimes take Paul for 
a Frenchman. Graeme, however, who has been in 
French schools since kindergarten, thinks his father’s 
accent is terrible. When complimented on his French, 
Graeme says, “I speak very well English, too.” 

It is now three years since the Frelicks came to the 
Foyer (meaning hearth or home ) John Knox, an enter- 
prise made possible in 1954 by a gift of $55,000 from 
Denver Montview Boulevard Church (Arthur L. 
Miller, pastor). Funds from other sources made possi- 
ble the addition of a chapel, where prayer services are 
conducted by the students each evening. 

The National Protestant Church of Geneva (Calvin's 
Church) and the World Council of Churches have 
made use of the services of John Knox House. The 
church has also sought leadership in setting up meet- 
ings between scientists and theologians. As a result, 
a monthly meeting has been taking place where pastors, 
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ecumenical personnel, and international scientists in 
nuclear research have engaged in lively conversations, 

The World Council of Churches, through its Depart. 
ment on the Laity, asked the John Knox House to or. 
ganize meetings of African and Asian graduate stu. 
dents who are in Europe. These conferences have be. 
come annual events. 

This is the seventh year of the annual John Knox 
House Lectures given by such personalities as W. A. 
Visser 't Hooft, Madeleine Barot, and George MacLeod, 
Subsequently published in French, German, and Eng. 
lish, these addresses are sent to libraries, theological 
seminaries, church and mission headquarters, and in- 
dividuals around the world. 


Because the F oyer can house only about twenty stv. 
dents, because the once open park neighborhood is 
now thickly studded with apartment houses, and be 
cause the Church of Geneva has recently opened a new 
sixty-bed center for students (an attempt to meet the 
increased need for which John Knox House was built), 
the Foyer committee has been forced to reconsider its 
function. 

After consultation with persons in the Church of 
Geneva and in the University, the committee decided 
to direct its work more toward a ministry to the inter- 
national community which lives in and passes through 
Geneva. 

A three-and-a-half-acre tract of land overlooking 
the Jura Mountains, with shade trees and two chalets 
—the Frelicks will live in one—has been purchased in 
the international section of the city. Increase in value 
of the old property will partially cover the new accom 
modations. 

A new building, designed like a starfish to insure 
both privacy and contact, will have forty rooms for 
graduate students, in addition to dining rooms and to 
libraries for study and research. Small conferences can 
be held simultaneously with the regular student pro 
gram. 

It is hoped that officials of the United Nations and 
other international organizations will feel free to use 
the center for conferences or to drop in for lunch and 
discussion. Church people of all ages may assemble 
to consider their responsibility in an international order 
continually under pressure. The press may desire to 
have discussions about the place of journalism in the 
world community. 

In order to cope more efficiently with this new ap- 
proach, Paul, who believes in remaining always a stu- 
dent, has just taken a diploma in the graduate school 
of International Relations in Geneva- 

The desire of the Frelicks to become involved in 
ecumenical work dates to the summer of 1951, which 
they spent in work camps in France and Germany. A 
chaplaincy in the U.S. Navy for two years and study for 
a Ph.D. at Edinburgh preceded Paul’s actual appoint- 
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ment for work in Europe. : 

When the French Reformed Church invited the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to send them a fraternal 
worker, “someone to live and work as a brother in 
Christ, within the Eglise Reformée de France, for a 
term of five years,” the Frelicks were selected. 

The first letter from Paul and Brenda to their friends 
in America explained: “Fraternal work implies that 
within the Church of Christ are neither Jew nor Greek, 
French nor American, but first of all citizens of the King- 
dom of God, and that we have a service to fulfill 
mutually and a common understanding to gain. What 
the Church does in France is important to what the 
Church thinks and does in the rest of the world. If our 
Church does not participate in this witness, then we 
are cut off, as it were, from certain manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“For example,” they wrote, “how many of us are 
familiar with the rich liturgical life of the Reformed 
Church in France? How many of us are aware of the 
problems of a small, minority Church in the midst of 
a Roman Catholic culture which is steadily becoming 
paganized? How many of us have heard that the French 
Reformed Church maintains perhaps the most active 
contacts with the Russian Orthodox Church, and even 
with the Church of Rome?” 

During his first week in France, Paul reported that 
he attended a conference made up of Orthodox, Re- 
formed, Anglican, and Roman Catholic theologians 
and laymen. This was the first of what turned out to be 
a continuing relationship, an experience which made 
Paul realize that the “ecumenical movement” no longer 
had any meaning when confined only to Protestants of 
different denominations. 

Since Paul’s training had been in industrial evan- 
gelism, he spent four months working at the Renault 
automobile factory on the outskirts of Paris, observing 
the conditions of the working man and trying out his 
newly learned French. He also picked up some slang 
expressions that he was later criticized for using in the 
pulpit. 

As he worked, first as a sweeper, later as driver of a 
small truck, he was asked, “What’s the matter, no work 
in America?” or “Are you a spy?” Nevertheless, the 
Frelicks were accepted to a degree and were invited 
to the homes of some of the workers. 

The next two years were spent with Pastor Jean 
Hoibier at Aubervilliers, known as the “Red Suburb” 
because of the heavy communist vote in that area. Lo- 
cated across the street from the City Hall, this “Foyer 
Protestant” offered all kinds of opportunities to reach 
the working man, the real proletariat. 

All in all, it appears to be a good background for his 
current work in French-speaking Geneva, a background 
that led up to and has helped form Paul’s belief that 
the Foyer John Knox “must keep kindled a determina- 
tion to be involved, to live in the midst of men and na- 
tions and to witness there to the presence of Christ.” 
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Monika Spatteholz (Germany) and Yianni Livathinos (Greece) 
are among students from five continents who live in or 
frequent the John Knox House. Thirteen students from Com- 
munist China attended a “Chinese Spring” party in May. 


After lunchtime conference on “Solitude,” talk continues 
in sun outside living room: background, Ray Anderson 
with student; foreground, Don Stewart and Paul Frelick. 
Similar conferences on student problems are held often. 
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A Total Token Effort 


With the exception of a few concerned individuals and congre- 


gations, the Church at large is apathetic to the inner-city crisis 


by John R. Fry 


PUERTO RICAN father of three children, a resi- 
A dent of East Harlem in New York City, gave a 

classic description of the rat problem shortly 

after a child in the area had been killed by rat 
bites. This is the way it looked to him: 

“The rats come because the garbage is not picked up 
enough times. Also because the people who live here 
are dumb. They throw the garbage right out the win- 
dow. Look at the lot between those buildings—filled 
with garbage. People come from all over the block to 
put their garbage there. Rats and garbage go together. 
You have one, then you have the other. If you kill 
all the rats in the buildings, which is impossible be- 
cause they keep coming in all the time from the river, 
then garbage cans come next. Enough garbage cans. 
All with lids. But how? The super gets the cans. The 
kids steal them. He gets lids. The kids steal them. He 
puts.them on the street when there’s a pick-up day, 
maybe on the night before. The people bring down 
their garbage. The kids kick the cans over. Maybe 
sometimes they fall over because they are rotten. I don’t 
know. But they get knocked over, anyway. So we've 
got rats.” 

The way to keep babies from being killed by rat 
bites, which is a legitimate Christian concern, is to 
perform miracles. In the Puerto Rican father’s terms, 
all the “dumb people” have to be educated to the 
amenities of neighborhood life. They have to stop 
throwing their garbage out of the window. Were this 
miracle to be performed, the next would occur when all 
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of the neighborhood got together and cleaned up the 
vacant -lots, alleyways, and any blank spaces in the 
vicinity now littered with cans, paper, rotting food 
scraps, and broken bottles. But unti! the neighbors are 
themselves willing to do the cleaning up, the rat prob- 
lem can’t be solved, because the work of cleaning up 
would breed a desire to maintain a garbage-free—hence, 
rat-free—environment. 

Once these miracles have been performed, then the 
extermination of all the rats on the premises becomes 
an easy job. These miracles were, in fact, duly per- 
formed on East 100th Street in the early years of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish; however, the rat prob- 
lem is not solved, simply because one block of that 
area cannot put up a rat-proof wall around itself. 

To appreciate the subtleties of inner-city life, one has 
to think of rats. Not all parts of all cities have rats. But 
they have had, or they will have, rats which are capable 
of doing violence to human life either by direct attack 
or by spreading disease efficiently and democratically. 
And add to rats (which by way of miracles the people 
can deal with) such a problem as chronic unemploy- +l 
ment. This problem cannot be solved by the people 

: : : grou 
themselves, since they do not offer jobs but look for eli 
them. Add also to rats and to unemployment dope ad- . 
diction, which cannot be solved by the people either, folk 
because they do not grow narcotic material, transport | 
it, sell it, or police it; they only buy it and steal for it, 
and too often die for it. 

These problems are massive conditions among pco- 
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Under a cloak of fresh snow, a city neighborhood can conceal—until the snow turns to sooty slush—some of its drabness. 


ple. Obviously, they do not submit to overnight solu- 
tions. They exist, in part, because so many people exist 
so close together. Obviously, inner-city churches are 
not going to make headway against rats by having a 
speaker at the monthly men’s meeting, because the men 
will not be meeting; or by writing to the sanitation de- 
partment, because it already knows about the rats and 
has thoughtfully put up signs telling the people to 
place their garbage in cans. Inner-city pastors know 
better and do not try any longer to adapt nonurban 
theories to fit urban life. The Reverend David Ramage, 
Jr., Director of the Department of Urban Work for the 
Presbytery of Chicago, says: “The usual program of 
pastoral counseling, Christian education, evangelism 
for church membership, and the cultivation of numer- 
ous committees won’t work in the inner city. I have 
doubts about its working any place, but I know it won't 
work here.” 

Nonurban pastors and laymen, and (sadly) some 
presbytery and synod executives, have a strange way 
of supposing that Dave Ramage is after all not right; 
that the way to deal with rats, or dope addiction, or 
unemployment, or unwed mothers is to have study 
groups and family nights, get the men, women, youth, 
and children organized, run a hard-hitting every mem- 
ber canvass, and plant some tulips. These nonurban 
folk superimpose their idea of a church (a clean, white- 
steepled building off the village square) on the inner 
city. Little wonder that one of the biggest battles that 
inner-city pastors confess to having to fight is with non- 
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urban elements of their own Church which cannot be 
made to understand that there are radical differences 
between suburb and inner city. 

Let us not fool ourselves. A recent article in Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire (“Add Hope to Challenge,” October 1, 
1961) described the success that the Church has en- 
joyed in the inner city. That article could sponsor the 
mischievous illusion that our inner-city work is going 
beautifully. It is. Such as it is. But our maximum effort 
has not been enough to scratch the surface of metropoli- 
tan American life. And the reason lies in what the Rev- 
erend Charles W. Rawlings (Garden Valley Neighbor- 
hood House in Cleveland) calls the “canned goods 
therapy syndrome.” Most of our churches, he notes, are 
nonurban (suburban, exurban, rural, and semirural). 
They start looking around for someone to whom they 
can give a Thanksgiving and a Christmas basket. They 
send the stuff to the inner city. That’s that. The canned 
goods have ministered to the guilt of the senders and 
buffaloed them into believing that they have properly 
celebrated the holiday. Where a trebled budget and a 
trebled staff might allow Rawlings to do something of 
realistic and long-lasting importance in one of the most 
depressed areas of Cleveland, he gets canned goods. 
“I hate Christmas,” he says. 

There are, of course, remarkable exceptions to the 
general apathy, ignorance, and condescension that 
characterize the nonurban church’s relationship to 
inner-city work. The Oak Park Church in Chicago, for 
instance, has a big and growing program that involves 
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the Reverend David B. Watermulder’s suburban con- 
gregation with specific inner-city parishes in Chicago. 
The Tenafly Church in New Jersey has a similar rela- 
tionship with inner-city parishes in its vicinity. Here 
and there little pockets of concern do exist. Able non- 
urban laymen come to the inner city to lend their 
volunteer services to a parish situation: pediatricians 
and church workers in Hoboken, New Jersey; eye doc- 
tors in Wilmington, Delaware; doctors and dentists in 
Chicago's Erie House; lawyers in Kansas City; church 
school teachers, parish visitors, lay preachers in most 
major cities; students from De Pauw University who 
painted a church in Indianapolis. These efforts illus- 
trate the concern that now is in evidence at certain 
exceptional places. The great massive, bulky majority 
of the nonurban churches, however, would solve the 
urban crisis in American life by having the inner-city 
people take showers and move to the country. 

At a time when the Reverend Raymond H. Swartz- 
back was pastor of the Robertson Memorial Church in 
Cincinnati (he is presently pastor of Calvary Church in 
Detroit), he confronted the Presbytery with what he 
considered to be an adequate program in his inner-city 
parish. After the meeting one of the nonurban pastors 
challenged him to suggest one thing that he, a busy man 
in his own parish, should do in order to help at Robert- 
son Memorial. With typical asperity Swartzback said: 
“Just come on down and look, and smell, and listen; 
that’s the one thing you could do, and do it—for Christ's 
sake. If you'd do that, please, you would give the whole 
fifty-one people at Robertson Memorial a terrific boost.” 

Behind that memorable and symbolic exchange can 
be seen some of the frustration of inner-city pastors 
who must contrast constantly the marginal existence of 
their people with the majority of the Church, and some 
of the complacence of the nonurban church in deter- 
mining that it really has no responsibilities beyond its 
own parish. 

Reality itself forces the somber conclusion that as a 
Church we have done little more than commit our- 
selves to the task of replacing the church in the inner 
city. We have only begun to awaken to its misery, its 
loneliness, its dirt, and its great promise. Surely, as 
population patterns suggest, by 1970 over 65 per cent 
of all Americans will live in cities. Many of these peo- 
ple will live in cities because they can live in no other 
place. They are the culturally, socially, and economi- 
cally disinherited. But millions more will live in cities 
because they want to. They want the convenience of 
the city. They enjoy its pace, its opportunities, its cul- 
tural advantages, and its style of life. In the face of this 
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general movement toward urban life, the Church has 
begun the monumental task of moving back into the 
inner city. But to date the enthusiasm of the few has 
done little to arouse the interest of the many. Let us 
hope that the main reason for that may be something 
as simple as lack of knowledge. 

In the hope that knowledge of what some urban 
pastors are doing may awaken concern, the following 
snapshot-like reflections are presented: 

Elizabeth Grace, wife of the Reverend William R. 
Grace, pastor of First and Olivet Church in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, says without the modesty of her hus} 
band that he won the Wilmington Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Award given annually to The Outstanding 
Young Man largely because his extraordinary vitalit 
amounted to something. “He not only put in heroi¢ 
amounts of work. He did something.” And what Bi 
Grace did is work for people in and out of organiza 
tions, and in and out of committees. “If he found a wall ~ 
he went around it. If he couldn’t get around it, he tried 
to go over it. And if that didn’t work, he just broke #9 
down. He doesn’t have time to spend waiting and hop 
ing it might work out all right. Why, he doesn’t eve 
take normal vacations because he’s afraid his preachia 
will get cold. He’s simply the most enthusiastic persom 
in the world.” 

A good bit of special understanding and patience 
seem to be required even to be the wife of an inner 
city pastor, which lends to Elizabeth Grace’s report an 
unassailable kind of accuracy. But Bill Grace, unique, 
no doubt, among almost any group of men who might 
be assembled, is not unique among inner-city pastors 
as a group of men, for they are as a group extraordi- 
narily souped up. A close friend of copastors Charles 
T. Leber, Jr., and Ulysses B. Blakely in First Church of 
Chicago describes their life as a “congenial frenzy, a 
Stan Freberg record played at 78 rpm. They are totally 
absorbed in the life of their community and in the lives 
of people. They know everybody.” 

The Reverend Abram E. Johnson, pastor of Im 
manuel Church in Indianapolis, says that he was called 
to an interracial church that had stopped being inter- 
racial because the white congregation moved. But he 
started with what he had, an old, worn-out building, 
and dug into the approaching blight in the neighbor- 
hood with what he calls a “whirlwind morale cam- 
paign.” He has present congregational and neighbor- 
hood morale up high. A colleague says that he really 
is about the best preacher in town. And Johnson says: 
“We've got Negro churches here and white churches. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Delegates to the Third Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in New Delhi, India, this month should 
marvel, if they ever have a meeting-free moment to 
spend marveling, at the remarkable achievements the 
Council can point to in its brief thirteen-year existence. 

To cite a few deeds done by departments of the 
World Council is inevitably to leave out many more. 
But the following list suggests some of the ramifications 
of this, the largest and most significant world body in 
which Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox groups have 
ever been associated with one another: 
® In the past eleven years, more than 220,000 refugees 
and migrants have beén resettled in new lands, homes, 
and jobs. Millions of others have received material 
assistance through the Council, or guidance through its 
workers in camps. 
® More than 2,000 theological students have been 
given a chance (through scholarships) for ecumenical 
study in a country other than their own. 
® Churches needing help have benefited from the 
Ecumenical Church Loan Fund. In spite of its com- 
paratively small capital resources ($460,000), the Fund 
has made more than 700 loans, for everything from re- 
pair of local churches to provision of vocational train- 
ing schools for refugee children. 
® In the last five years, forty-five emergency appeals 
(for such things as help to Hungarian refugees and to 
victims of earthquakes in Chile) have been issued by 
the Council. Cash provided by churches in response to 
these special appeals (not counting the latest big one 
for Congo relief) has amounted to more than two and 
a half million dollars. Additional millions have been 
collected in goods and services. 
®& A World Listing of Needs, compiled on an ecumeni- 
cal basis, has made it possible for member-Churches 
to plan their giving of support to one another in an 
orderly way. 
® Numbers of conferences have been sponsored, nota- 
bly mammoth ecumenical gatherings of youth, most 
recently on a regional basis. 
® The Council has made pioneering studies on such 
assorted questions as: rapid social change and Christian 
responsibility, the nature of evangelism and the struc- 
ture proper to an evangelizing Church, Christians and 
war. 
®& Thousands of lay people and ministers, from all over 
the world (500 a year) have passed through the halls 
of Bossey, the chateau outside Geneva which the Coun- 
cil runs as an ecumenical Institute. They have taken 
courses of varying length, but all with an emphasis on 
world-wide Christianity. 
® In far-flung work camps, more than ten thousand 
young people have toiled to improve some local con- 
dition, and worshiped and discoursed with contempo- 
raries from widely scattered parts of the globe. 
® Constant relationships with world governmental 
organizations, such as the United Nations and its af- 
filiates, have been maintained. The Council has at- 
tempted to get at the point of view of its member- 
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Churches on world questions, and to set Christian 
considerations before world leaders. Representations 
have been made to national governments, especially in 
times of crisis. 

These sample doings alone would be considerable 
for a thirteen-year-old organization with a limited 
budget (far less than the budgets of many of its mem- 
ber-Churches), a small staff, and no authority, save 
that of persuasion and common consent, over any of 
its members. 

It would be a mistake, however, to view the World 
Council as a body which sprang out of nothing into life 
at its constituting Assembly in Amsterdam in 1948. Al- 
most forty years of talking and working together on 
the part of church bodies all over the world had gone 
by since the first World Missionary Conference, in 
Edinburgh, in 1910. Historians generally hark back to 
Edinburgh when they trace the history of the three 
main ecumenical streams which, at New Delhi, are 
expected at last to flow into one. 

Two of these movements, one concerned chiefly with 
the Church in action ( Life and Work), the other de- 
voted to making the unity which Christ gives to his 
Church more visible by efforts to reconcile theological 
and organizational differences (Faith and Order), 
joined at Amsterdam. At New Delhi, it is anticipated 
that the third, the missionary or evangelistic stream, 
embodied in the International Missionary Council 
which came into being after the Edinburgh conference, 
will merge with the other two. 

One hundred and forty-five Churches were members 
of the World Council after the Amsterdam Assembly. 
At the beginning of the New Delhi meeting, there will 
be 176. The Third Assembly is expected to take in some 
more. The application which has attracted the most at- 
tention is that of the Orthodox Church of Russia. Over 
the past several years, the WCC has had continuing 
contacts with the Moscow Patriarchate of the Orthodox 
Church. Since several Orthodox Churches, as well as 
several church bodies from countries behind the Iron 
Curtain (Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania) are already WCC members, and 
since the WCC is a Christian rather than a political 
organization, it seems probable that the Russian appli- 
cation will be approved. 

In general, national denominational bodies are the 
members of the Council. These may be very large 
(like the ten-million-member Methodist Church of the 
U.S.A.), or quite small, like some of the younger 
Churches in the new nations of Africa. Some nations 
(Iceland, for instance) which have a fairly homoge- 
neous religious population, have only one member- 
Church in the Council. The U.S.A. has the most varied 
list of members. Indeed, so extensive are the ramifica- 
tions of the World Council's relationships with Ameri- 
can Churches that it maintains a New York office, in 
addition to its main offices in Geneva. 

The periodic Assembly, at which Churches are repre- 
sented more or less in proportion to the number of 
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their communicants, elects a presidium (six presidents 
the maximum permissible number, were elected y 
Evanston), chosen so as to give honor and a voice ty 
different communions and to all parts of the world. 4 
ninety-member Central Committee, also elected by 
the Assembly, carries on the work of the Council be 
tween Assemblies; it meets annually to formulate policy 
and to make plans. A vast network of committees and 
commissions, related to the ongoing departments 
the work or set up for special purposes, brings ad 
tional people from all over the world into relation = 
with the Council. 
Staff head of the WCC since its beginnings hy 
been W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, astute and determine 
churchman from the Netherlands, who is a Rembranéf 
expert on the side. A small, devoted staff, often changing 
as members return to functions in their home countries, 
is drawn from all over the world. These people work ou 
of a building at 17 route de Malagnou in Gene 
where the World Presbyterian Alliance also has he 
quarters. Work is under way on a new headquart 
for the WCC. (The Presbyterians will go along 
the move is made. ) 
Churches wishing to be members of the WCC mui 
adhere to a “basis of membership.” It says very sim 
ply, “The World Council of Churches is a fellowship eee | 
of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.” Among the questions to be voted on a 
New Delhi is the Central Committee’s recommendation 
that this wording be changed to read, “The World 
Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches which 
confess the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior 4 
cording to the Scriptures and therefore seek to f 
together their common calling to the glory of the @ 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” This staten 
spells out what was implicit in the original basis, 
Central Committee explains in its report. 
A number of Churches which believe at least as m 
as is explicit in the new basis nonetheless remain 
side the Council. Chief of these, of course, is the Re 
Catholic Church, whose convictions about the roa¢ 
Christian unity differ from those of most other Chri 
confessions. It is worth noting that in the last few ye 
Roman Catholic observers have attended some Wé 
Council functions, and “informal conversations” 1 
tween Roman Catholic representatives and those 
the World Council seem to be increasingly poss 
As the Central Committee’s report to the New D 
Assembly makes clear, however, the change in 
lationships with the Roman Catholic Church is ne 
ing more than a change in “procedure and climate.” 
any event, as the report points out to all who may 
being led down “the Road to Rome,” the WCC cat 
conduct any sort of negotiations leading toward ch 
reunion. It is strictly a federation and not at all 
super-Church. 
Several generally conservative and “separatis 
Churches in the United States, such as the Southem 
Baptists, the Missouri Synod Lutherans (but not by aay 
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WCC member-Churches have varied worship practices; 
here church in Congo baptizes new communicants in river. 


In Gothic Lausanne cathedral, 1,800 young people gather 
for final worship service after Evropean area meeting. 
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Chaos in Congo has been alleviated by WCC food gifts; More than 10,000 boys and girls, like these workcampers, 


many churches sent funds for hungry children like these. have joined for toil, worship, talk under WCC auspices. 
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means all American Lutheran groups), and various 
Pentecostal denominations, have not asked for member- 
ship in the World Council. Nevertheless, the Council 
is easily the most comprehensive non-Roman grouping 
of Christian Churches ever set up, including as it does 
the ancient patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and some of the ancient East- 
ern Churches, such as the Copts of Egypt, and the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church of India, as well as most of the 
main-line Protestant denominations in their national 
manifestations all over the world. 

As a federation of widely assorted denominations, the 
WCC has certain built-in limitations. It has difficulty in 
involving the local units of its member-Churches, not to 
speak of individual Christians throughout the world, 
in its program, despite a strong, imaginative, and con- 
tinuous effort to make that program known. For in- 
stance, a preparatory booklet for the Third Assembly, 
containing Bible studies and meditations (reprinted in 
several recent issues of P.L.), as well as an exposition, 
verbal and pictorial, of the various projects of the 
Council, was designed for use by local congregations. 
The Council's problem lies in persuading denomina- 
tions to persuade local congregations to use such tools. 

As a young, wide-flung organization, the Council 
suffers from communications problems (language bar- 
riers alone are considerable ), and problems of internal 
organization. Since its members are denominations, 
many of its affairs are perforce conducted by denomi- 
national representatives, though an attempt is made to 
involve lay people with special competence in various 
fields, as well as parish clergy. 

The Amsterdam organizing Assembly came forth 
with a ringing declaration: “We intend to stay to- 
gether.” Gainsaving the fears these words implied, the 
WCC has done much more than that. It has capitalized 
on the flexibility of its youth, the perspective of its 
world-wide membership. and the grounding of its 
Christian point of view to speak out on world problems, 
and to tackle them, in a way no merely national or 
regional group could do. In recent years its pronounce- 
ments have dealt with religious liberty, economic 
justice, world population problems. the Hungarian 
revolution, the desirability of an end to nuclear testing, 
and efforts to “help in the creation of conditions which 
will permit the 650 million people of China to share 
in the benefits and accept the responsibilities common 
to all members of the international community.” 

The Council has probed into such frontier questions 
as the status of women in Asia and Africa, problems 
of proselytism ( especially interesting to the WCC, since 
sometimes one of its member-Churches has occasion to 
complain of proselytizing by another). indigenization 
of the Church im Asia, and varieties of worship and 
liturgy in Christian Churches. 

Recently it has helped foster collaboration between 
Churches on a regional basis, being organically related 
to the East Asia Christian Conference, and indirectly to 
the All Africa Church Conference. 

“To stay together is not enough.” the message from 
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the Second Assembly at Evanston said. “We must go 
forward. As we learn more of our unity in Christ, it 
becomes the more intolerable that we should be 
divided.” It is of the first importance to declare that 
the unity of Christ’s Church is already given in him, 
and it is not hard to do so, though to say further just 
what this means may be difficult. It is relatively easy 
to unite for humanitarian purposes, a little less easy 
when it comes to declaring what Christian attitudes 
may be toward current political and social questions, 
But the centuries have put what appear to be almost 
insuperable doctrinal blocks to Christian unity between 
even the denominations which make up the World 
Council of Churches. Indeed, not all the members agree 
on what kind of unity is to be desired. 

When the European Ecumenical Youth Assembl 
sponsored by the WCC, met in Lausanne in the summe 
of 1960 (a similar North American meeting in Michigs 
this year was reported in P.L., Oct. 1), the young pea 
ple became frustrated because of their inability to pe 
form together that act which lies at the heart of Chri 
tian worship—the taking of Communion. They mad 
representations to the WCC asking that no such yout 
assembly as the one at Lausanne be convened aga 
until this difficulty has been conquered. Since all ma 
ner of deep problems of doctrine and liturgy still kee 
the Churches of the WCC from becoming organical 
one, the young people at Lausanne were asking fa 
something still far from realization. 

Nevertheless, in this most actually and potenti 
divisive area of its life, the Council is planning to g 
forward. At the Central Committee meeting in St. Am 
drews last vear, the kind of unity for which the Coum 
cil yearns was defined as follows: “... the unity which 
is both God's will and his gift to his Church is one which 
brings all in each place [defined both as “neighborhood” 
and “place of work” or other common activity] who J 
confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed feb 
lowship with one another through one baptism into 
him, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching the one 
gospel, and breaking the one bread, and having @ 
corporate life reaching out in witness and service t@ 
all, and which at the same time unites them with # 
whole Christian fellowship in all places and all ages 
such wise that ministry and members are acknowledge@ 
by all, and that all can act and speak together as occa 
sion requires for the tasks to which God calls t 
Church.” : 

This doesn’t at all mean that all Christians must ai 
to sing the same hymns or follow the same order 
worship. But it does seem to mean that one day the 
might all be able, by God's grace, to meet at the Lord 
Table. To state where you are heading is, of coursé 
not at all the same as being there. Nor can the World 
Council as such do more than encourage its membet 
denominations as they seek to come to more visibit 
unity. Nevertheless, if the New Delhi Assembly e& 
dorses this fresh way of thinking, the ecumenical move 
ment will be entering on a new, peril-laden, yet po~ 
tentially most promising phase. 
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Five of six Council presidents head solemn procession at 
Central Committee meeting held in New Haven in 1957. 
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Workings of tractor are explained to a Moroccan. Council 
sends workers as well as material to developing areas. 
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Above, Melvina Ramos, Filipino Christian, helps Greeks Hungarian refugee father and child mourn for lost home; 
improve their village, raise their standard of living. WCC has helped 220,000 people make new start overseas. 
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Power of Print 


There was a French cultural exhibit in Moscow back 
aways, and the way the Soviet authorities treated the 
book section of it interested us. In the first place, they 
eliminated some titles, as they tried to do when the 
U.S.A. had a Moscow exhibit. Then they eliminated 
tables and chairs, so that Russians wouldn't be tempted 
to settle in and read some subversive play or novel. 
After that, they sorted out the books they couldn't quite 
think of a reason for cutting out, but whose ideas they 
didn't want floating around in the Soviet atmosphere, 
and these they put on high shelves, where the public 
couldn't reach them. 

Print is dangerous stuff to handle, as the Soviets well 
know. It lets loose all sorts of ideas people haven't had 
before, and sometimes, reading something, a boy or girl 

even a grown man or woman, though this is more 
rare) may discover that he has been living in a cage 
of misconceptions. Finding out about the world of 
thought bevond, he may wish to go exploring in it, and 
this often upsets parents, who are wedded to the set of 
ideas they accepted long ago as the only valid ones. 
“He's too young for such explosive thoughts,” they then 
cry out in anguish, ruing the day they juxtaposed the 
book or magazine that contains the ideas and a com- 
fortable chair in which the boy or girl can sit to read 
them. 

Sometimes a parent or a pastor writes in to assail us 
for letting a potentially explosive or controversial idea 
have a hearing in the generally staid pages of this mag- 
azine. Often they tell us that they wouldn't have ex- 
pected to find the idea they are angry with in the pages 
of a “church magazine™—as if the Church were meant 
to think only about things holy and never about the 
struggles in the market place. 

We know that print is potent. We try to handle it 
with some care, and to print the “truth” as far as it is 
given to the Church corporately, and to us, to know it. 
Yet we can't feel that taking away the chairs and tables, 
or putting the controversial, or perhaps just fresh, ideas 
up on the top shelves is any way to make the truth pre- 
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vail. Rather, we go along with that majestic poet, essay. 


ist, and Protestant thinker John Milton. “Though all the 


winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth?” 
said he, “so Truth be in the field, we do ingloriously, by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let 


her and Falsehood grapple: who ever knew Truth put! 


to the worse in a free and open encounter?” 


Hiawatha (River-Maker) Revisited 


Into our always upturned hands has fallen a musty, 
but still serviceable pamphlet purporting to tell us 
the meanings of a thousand or so Indian words, in 4 
variety of North American Indian tongues. We had for. 
gotten, if we ever knew it, that Hiawatha meant “river. 
maker.” We recalled that Nokomis was “grandmother, 
all right, although we had never known that the old 
lady’s name came from the Chippewa, while the young 
hero's was Mohawk. 

From Absecumb (“plenty of swans”) to Zitkak 
(“little bird”), this handy compendium takes us over 
a wide range of territory. It disappointed us to leam 
that Adirondacks, which conjures up a picture of cool 
waters and rolling mountains, means “bark-eaters’ 
Worse yet was the discovery that Chautauqua, where 
we used to go to get illumined every summer, means 
“foggy place.” (Or alternatively, “bag tied in the mid- 
dle,” which isn’t the way we remember it. ) 

Do the natives of Oriskany, we wonder, stop to re 
call that their town means “place of nettles”? And what 
about the citizens of Hackensack (“hook mouth’), 
Juniata (“they stay long”), Kankakee (“swampy coun 
try”), or Kokomo (“young grandmother” )? Would their 
conduct change if they knew where they live? Tulsa, 
perhaps, is more suitably named—“dancing ground. 
Wyoming (“large plains”), Milwaukee (“good earth’), 
Nantucket (“far away”), Idaho (“light on the moum 
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tains”)—even Sing Sing (“place of stones”)—all have 
reason to be happy with the appropriateness of their 
names. But do New Yorkers bridle at the thought that 
Manhattan means “place of drunkenness”? They can 
tell themselves that it also means “island,” but this 
can’t be much comfort to the residents of Manhattan, 
Kansas. And what about the folks in Oshkosh, whose 
name means “claw”? Do they get shivers in the night? 

Our pamphlet also contains the fine old Indian word 
we used to stun our friends with when we were in grade 
school. Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggchuubunagun- 
gamaugg. There may be a few “g’s” missing, but we 
think that’s approximately the right way to spell the 
lake in Massachusetts. In Algonquian, the lake’s name 
means “you fish on your side, I fish on my side, nobody 
fish in the middle,” and it was named after a treaty, 
back in the simple days before neutron weapons, be- 
fore the island called Berlin. 





A Butterfly, a Boy 


The butterfly hung there, inside the subway car, 
lazily opening and closing its intricately patterned black 
and orange wings. Most of the passengers, intent on 
getting home as fast as possible, didn’t even notice it 
was there. How did it get there, this fragile creature so 
unsuited to man’s dark, noisy pathways under the earth? 
“Obviously, it wanted to be where it wasn’t, so it took 
the subway,” said a friend to whom we mentioned our 
mysterious encounter with rural summer in the midst 
of urban fall. 

Coming up from underground (the butterfly had 
not yet reached its destination, and was still palpitating 
on the soft drink ad) via the escalator, we were passed 
by a boy going the other way, very fast. Indeed, he 
was sliding down the shiny metal banister of the mov- 
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ing staircase, lickety-cut, a broad grin on his face, 
while a less daring contemporary (they were both about 
nine) watched him admiringly from above. (The ma- 
neuver was probably illegal, and perhaps dangerous, 
but think of the things we did as youngsters. ) 

These two meetings, with butterfly and boy, gave 
us courage to face a lot of grim headlines. The butter- 
fly, symbol of eternal life, serene in the midst of a world 
it never made; the boy, youth and hope, using the arti- 
facts of his elders for his own pure pleasure. 


Preview 


Story time was disrupted in the primary department 
of a Kirkland, Washington, Sunday school when the 
season's first snowfall distracted the youngsters’ atten- 
tion. Wide-eyed anticipation turned to long-faced dis- 
appointment, however, when the white downpour 
melted the instant it touched the ground. The teacher 
explained that it wasn’t quite cold enough for good, 
dry snow yet, but that before many more weeks had 
gone by, there would be plenty of it for boys and girls 
to enjoy. One little boy pondered this intelligence for a 
few moments, then announced to his classmates in an 
all-knowing tone, “I guess God’s just practicing.” 


Sympathy Notes 


In the long racks where greeting cards are displayed, 
one can usually find a “sympathy” section, where mes- 
sages may be bought for friends who have suffered 
grief. Certain conventions have been developed in re- 
spect to these cards: the pictures, if present at all, are 
quite restrained, the colors are limited to silver-gray 
or pastels, and the messages are saccharine. 

It is not our purpose here to discourage anyone from 
sending sympathetic greetings to those who have met 
trouble. We have only to experience emotional crises of 
our own to realize that word from friends can be of 
great help. But must we send “canned” greetings under 
sorrowful circumstances? Who is so inarticulate that he 
cannot write in his own hand and say, “I'm sorry” or 
“Our thoughts and prayers are with you”? 

Along with a few simple expressions of personal con- 
cern, one may remind bereaved folk of Bible passages 
which are timeless in their understanding of man’s 
dilemmas. Nothing could speak more eloquently, for 
example, than Paul’s message to the Romans: “Suffer- 
ing produces endurance, and endurance produces char- 
acter, and character produces hope, and hope does not 
disappoint us... .” 

If the national figures on the greeting-card business 
were to be explored, it would doubtless be found that 
this lively industry could survive if we continue to buy 
“Happy Birthday to My Sister-in-Law” and all the other 
appropriate thoughts which have been devised for Ap- 
ple Week and other occasions. But couldn't we write 
our own sympathy notes? 
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y ’ ’ - ry In one of William Saroyan’s stories, there is an old 
} I |. ( ) i \ \ ( : \ man who plays the cello. He has only one string on his Th 
instrument, and on that one string he plays only one * ° 
: ' aS . ¥e note, day after day, hour after hour. At last, his long. Lord 
) ; : 4 ‘ | ) I; ( | \ I; Say suffering wife gathers enough courage to suggest that D4!" 
siX 4NA sh/o he might shift his fingers on the fingerboard from one safe | 
position to another, as other cellists do. The old man ward 
( ) gives her a disdainful smile. “Of course other cellists Chris 
0 | shift back and forth,” he grunts. “They are trying to auth« 
find the right place. But, doggone it, woman, I’ve found auth« 
the right place.” auth 
The rich man in Jesus’ parable seems, at first glance, who 
to have little in common with Saroyan’s cellist. We Spiri 
usually hear about the parable figure in terms of his adjus 
trust in material wealth and his neglect of spiritual Bu 
riches. But this misplacement of values was only his oe 
elado 


minor folly. His major folly was to think that he had 
found “the right place’—the perfect setup—and that, clerg 


having found it, he could, and would, hold on to it one ¢ 
forever. an in 
Let us not dismiss this man too smugly. He had a _— 
real problem. He had worked hard to achieve what he Th 
had achieved. He had looked forward all his working the 
life to the day when his soul could take its ease because Spiri 
of those ample goods stored in his barns and coffers. that | 
Then, just as he is about to enjoy the fruit of his labors, mit 
God speaks to him, more in pity, I think, than in scorn: ness 
“Fool! This night your soul is required of you; and the ae 
: things you have prepared, whose will they be?” or In 
ay SRS. ere Now let us ieonit thoi this man and apply the les- fallit 
son to our common experience. We all have to die, to Prote 
be sure. To that extent, our personal status quo—how- cal, s 
ever much we may love it—is bound to lose to that final stepc 
change which is death. But even if life goes on, nothing livin: 
remains unchanged. The status quo of the moment in- bility 
evitably succumbs to the onset of change. Yesterday's God, 
living organisms, whether personal or social, become prod 
today’s dry bones. Some may be preserved, rightly or Be 
wrongly, as relics. Most of them return to the dust- been 
and to oblivion. Time marches on, making “ancient livin, 
good uncouth,” and bringing forth, from the rich soil him 
of human history, both fresh “grapes of wrath” and sane 
fresh “fruits of the Spirit.” aa 
The problem is that the acceptance of change as the “Sai 
law of life does not come naturally. It is painful, tragi- sig 
cally painful, because it reminds us of our mortality as aie 
well as of the seeming vanity of all our striving. Thus of th 
the progressives of yesterday become today’s conserva of th 
tives; and the progressives of today must exercise 4 ae 
disciplined humility, lest they become, imperceptibly to elie 
themselves, the conservatives of tomorrow. lost. 
Reformation Day lends itself admirably to that form edge 
of self-examination which alone can prevent us from 
appearing as foolish to our children as some of our 
forebears—and some of our contemporaries even—are 
appearing to us. What are some of the things implied 
in our Reformation heritage for this disturbing, change- F 
ful time? What are some Protestant perspectives for this left 
year of our Lord, 1961? ‘ 
ov 
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I. Religious Perspectives 


There are, first of all, certain religious perspectives. 
For one thing, there is our Protestant insistence that our 
Lord is a living Lord and a present Lord: not an arm- 
chair general directing his armies from some remote, 
safe retreat, but a captain who camps and moves for- 
ward with his soldiers. This was the way the early 
Christians experienced and obeyed him. Beyond the 
authority of their Bible—the Old Testament—and the 
authority of the emerging New Testament, the supreme 
authority belonged without dispute to the Risen Christ 
who commanded and guided the “little flock” by his 
Spirit. Freedom and spontaneity, experimentation and 
adjustment were the order of that early day. 

But the burden of freedom and the hazards of experi- 
mentation proved too great. Ere long an increasingly 
elaborate system, presided over by a hierarchy of the 
clergy, came to relieve Christians of the risks of living 
one day at a time, by trial and error, under the rule of 
an invisible Lord. A visible Pope and a visible Emperor 
were so much easier to obey. 

The Reformation blew like a fresh breeze through 
the medieval papal system. Once again there was the 
Spirit-led ferment of freedom. Once again there was 
that vital element of experimentation, that daring com- 
mitment of human imperfection to the perfect faithful- 
ness of a living, present Lord. But it did not last. Long 
before the Roman Catholic Church set forth its claim 
of infallibility for the Pope—a rather modest, limited in- 
fallibility at that—some of our timid, unadventurous 
Protestant forebears invested the Bible with a mechani- 
cal, stultifying infallibility. The frenzied desire of these 
stepchildren of the Reformation—some of them. still 
living—for absolute security and absolute irresponsi- 
bility produced a worship of the Bible in the place of 
God, just as medieval Catholicism at its worst had 
produced a worship of the Church in the place of God. 

Both of these distortions of the Christian faith have 


been attempts to freeze the status quo, to coop up the . 


living Christ in a fixed structure, and thus to prevent 
him from leading the Church forward, in faith and joy, 
into the expanding vistas of our modern age. Thus 
some Protestants fought a foredoomed and often hys- 
terical rearguard action against what they mistook to 
be an attack upon the Christian faith by science. Rather 
than acknowledge that all truth, whatever its source 
and wherever it may lead, is from God, large segments 
of the Church stood pat on a literalistic interpretation 
of the Bible which science, on its own terms, could only 
too easily disprove. For this reason, some of the finest 
minds and spirits were lost to the Church, and remain 
lost, even though the Church has, at long last, acknowl- 
edged that, in the words of Tennyson: 
“Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

For this reason also, the Church has been outstripped, 

left behind, in the striving for some of the basic social 
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objectives implied in the gospel. In Christ, all class 
distinctions cease. But there is more genuine rubbing 
of elbows, more actual contact and creative cooperation 
between persons of different cultural levels in our 
secular public-school system than there is in most con- 
gregations. 

In Christ, all so-called racial differences are mean- 
ingless. But American Negroes have found readier ac- 
ceptance and wider opportunities for self-development 
in our secular political structures and in the equally 
secular realms of sports and the arts. 

In Christ, there is reconciling fellowship, koinonia, 
an encounter of sinful persons in profound conflict 
with themselves and with one another, and a “working 
through” of these conflicts with frankness and forbear- 
ance because of our common need of divine forgiveness. 
But such fellowship is more often found in Alcoholics 
Anonymous than in our clubby churches where “nice- 
ness” sets the tone and no one ever rocks the boat. 

These are fundamental religious perspectives which 
we, American Protestants, may well keep in view in 
1961, lest our children, looking back upon us, shake 
their heads saying, “They were rich; they were fools; 
they are dead.” 


II. Political Perspectives 

But there are also certain political perspectives which 
may be particularly important for us, American Chris- 
tians, on Reformation Day, 1961. 

For one thing, we may want to remind ourselves that 
the Protestant Reformation was a political as well as a 
religious revolution. Luther rebelled against the cor- 
ruptions of the sacramental system as well as against 
the excesses of papal power, but in so doing he also 
set forward, by a giant stride, the rise of the new mid- 
dle class against the feudal status quo. Nor did the lib- 
erating, democratizing influence of the Reformation 
stop at the borders of the German states. Rather, it 
made itself felt, in the face of severe resistance, in all 
the nations of Europe as well as, ultimately, throughout 
the world. 

It would be wonderful to be able to claim all the 
ultimate fruits of the Reformation as the immediate 
effect of the giants—Luther and Calvin, Zwingli and 
Knox. Unfortunately, the claim would not be wholly 
true. Just as the religious implications of the Protestant 
faith did not come to fruition at once but were rather 
submerged in a stifling Protestant “orthodoxy,” even so 
the political implications of the Protestant ferment of 
freedom did not become explicit until a century and a 
half later, and then most fully in the new United States. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to say that there would have 
been no John Locke, and certainly no John Wither- 
spoon, without John Calvin. 

But many of the implications of the Reformation— 
and of its secular counterpart, the Enlightenment— 
are still being resisted even in our United States. The 
resistance comes from many sources, but chiefly from 
Protestant Americans who conceive of the Reformation 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Texas Christians Rise to 


Challenge of Carla 


NE United Presbyterian church in 
Texas had its roof blown off, and 
five other church buildings of the denom- 
ination suffered varying amounts of dam- 
age in Hurricane Carla, according to 
Texas Synod Executive J. Hoytt Boles. 
Rising immediately to the financial crisis 
which the September storm left in its 
wake, United Presbyterian church mem- 
bers throughout the Synod received a 
special offering which, it is estimated, 
will exceed $20,000 when all returns are 
in 
Damage to church buildings was sus- 
tained by Good Shepherd Church, Hous- 
ton; and by churches in Rosenberg, 
Barker, LaPorte, Wallis, and Beverley 
Hills, a suburb of Houston. Manses of 
two other churches were also damaged 
According to about three- 
fourths of the loss was covered by insur- 
ance 
Scores of members of these churches 
were among the thousands whose homes 


estimates, 


and, in some instances, jobs were oblit- 
erated by the hurricane. Part of the re- 
lief money collected by the Synod and 
countless hours of labor on the part of 
going into helping 
these and other victims 


church people are 


In Baytown, Texas, whose Brownwood 
section was among the hardest hit, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church (the Rev- 
erend Jack L. Peters, pastor) served 


meals at noon and at night to all comers. 

“Furniture is being divided freely (not 
junk but of our best) with those who 
were wiped out,” Peters wrote. “Money 
is being borrowed at times by the rest 
of us and freely given (anonymously 
through the banks) to the refugees. . . . 
There is no end to the work that has 


ee 
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When Hurricane Carla struck Baytown, Texas, in September, it left this 


been donated by all of us. And by this 
time most of us smell so awful that we 
wonder if we'll ever be clean again. 

“Women have taken clothes to wash 
from the junk heap that is Brownwood,” 
the pastor continues, “and found rattle- 
snakes in the bundles when they got 
home.” The overflowing of swamps and 
bayous, with the consequent menace to 
life and health, was one of the chief 
problems brought by the hurricane. 

“There are some roofs left in the worst 
hit areas,” Mrs. Ralph James, a member 
of the Baytown congregation, observed. 
“But floors have buckled waist high. 
Walls are pushed out of plumb by the 
force of the swelled wood. What looks 
like a fairly good shell from the front 
has the look of a bombed-out ruin from 
the back—the side toward the water and 
the wind.” 

The need to help produced a sense 
of solidarity and exhilaration among 
church people, the same observer noted. 
“Flood victims were too busy raking over 
ruins; friends were too exhausted from 
scrubbing slimy walls and battling snakes 
to consider expression of anything but 
Christian helpfulness. . . . As one woman 
busy cooking meals for the refugees ex- 
pressed her opinion, “We've been trying 
to be the Church of Jesus Christ, and it’s 
terribly hard for us. We’re so desperately 
out of practice.” 

It will be months, for some perhaps 
years, before Texas Presbyterians repair 
the millions of dollars’ worth of damage 
to churches and homes wrought by Hur- 
ricane Carla. 


~ ents 


chaos in front 


of house belonging to parents of Frank Spuhler (above, left). Helping him clean 
up is pastor Jack L. Peters, of Westminster United Presbyterian Church there. 
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Episcopal Convention 
Votes Union Talks 


Delegates to the recent General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Detroit have voted over- 
whelmingly to accept the United Pres- 
byterian invitation to explore possibilities 
of a four-way union with The Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ. 

The resolution on union said in part: 

“Whereas, the Joint Commission on 
Approaches to Unity is mindful that it 
has been instructed by every General 
Convention since 1934 to explore possi- 
bilities for organic union with Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and other interested 
bodies on the basis of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, therefore be it 

“Resolved, the House of Deputies 
concurring, that the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
U.S.A. accept the invitation of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. to 
join with it in inviting The Methodist 
Church and the United Church of Christ 
to explore possibilities for an eventual 
united Church ‘truly Catholic, truly Re- 
formed, and truly Evangelical’; with the 
understanding that any proposal shall be 
referred to the General Convention for 
its consideration and action; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the General Conven- 
tion authorizes the Joint Commission on 
Approaches to Unity to conduct these 
conversations on behalf of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church; to determine the 
size and nature of any subcommittee 
which shall from time to time take part; 
to notify the Stated Clerk of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. of our readi- 
ness to participate; and regularly to re- 
port the results of these conversations 
to the General Convention for its con- 
sideration. . . .” 

In other actions, delegates: 


®@ elected a New York publisher, Clif- 
ford P. Morehouse, as president of the 
Church’s House of Deputies. 


@ endorsed the National Council of 
Churches, but served notice that the 
Council could not speak for the Episco- 
pal Church “without action by this 
Church’s authority.” 


@ defined qualifications for church 
membership, including the provision that 
communicants in good standing are those 
“who have been confirmed by a Bishop 
of this Church . . . and who shall, unless 
for good cause prevented, have received 
Holy Communion at least thrice during 
the next preceding’ year.” 
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Ohio Synod 
Upholds McCrackin Appeal 


HE Reverend Maurice F. McCrackin, 

for many years copastor of West 
Cincinnati-St. Barnabas Church, recently 
was sustained by the Synod of Ohio on 
his appeal of a decision rendered by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati. The Synod ac- 
tion remanded the case to the Presbytery 
for retrial. A short time later, the Presby- 
tery lodged notice with the stated clerk 
of the Synod of Ohio of its intention to 
appeal the Synod’s decision to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which will meet in Den- 
ver next May. 

The latest developments in the dispute 
involving Mr. McCrackin originated in 
June, 1960, when the Presbytery of Cin- 
cinnati charged the United Presbyterian 
pastor with three violations of United 
Presbyterian law: (1) opposing “the 
civil lawful powers”; (2) publishing “er- 
roneous opinions and maintaining prac- 
tices which are destructive to the external 
peace and order” of the Church; and (3) 
failing “to be subject to the authority of 
the civil magistrates” (P.L., November 
1, 1960). 

In May, 1961, the judicial commis- 
sion of the Presbytery found Mr. 
McCrackin guilty of all three charges. 
He was suspended from his office as 
minister and from the Communion of the 
Church (P.L., July 1, 1961). From this 
decision Mr. McCrackin appealed to the 
Synod of Ohio on the grounds that the 
verdict was unjust and the censure too 
severe. 

The major substance of the verdict 
rendered by the Synod of Ohio follows: 

“The incidents leading up to the trial 
of Maurice F. McCrackin by the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati on judicial charges all 
center around his admitted refusal to 
conform to the Internal Revenue Service 
regulations governing the payment of 
income tax to the Federal Government, 
and occur over a long period of time 
until a most unhappy situation exists in 
which emotion is likely to dominate rea- 
son on this particular issue. Objectivity 
has become increasingly difficult, and 





relevant provisions of the Constitution 
[of The United Presbyterian Church] 
have come to be considered as techni- 
calities. . . . 

“As long ago as September of 1957 
concern on this matter was expressed in 
the Presbytery, and in February of 1958 
the Presbytery issued a statement, acting 
upon recommendation of its General 
Council, to the effect that Presbytery 
(1) found Mr. McCrackin’s competence 
and sincerity unquestioned, and nothing 
to justify intervention in the appellant’s 
pastoral relationship; 

(2) did not support his refusal to pay 
income tax or file returns; 

(3) recognized that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had taken effective action to 
secure taxes due the government; 

(4) requested him to take steps to con- 
form to lawful demands; and 

(5) supported his right to differ within 
the limitations of the Constitution. 

“In October of 1958 the Presbytery 
reaffirmed these findings and request, 
acting on recommendations of its Com- 
mittee on Judicial Business, which found 
no grounds for charges against the ap- 
pellant. 

“Again, in October of 1959 the Pres- 
bytery, in accepting a report from an 
administrative commission which had 
been appointed to investigate various al- 
leged financial irregularities and other 
matters in the West Cincinnati-St. Barna- 
bas Church, agreed it was not the func- 
tion of the Presbytery to collect taxes. It 
found the appellant’s actions in accord 
with his ordination vows of subjection 
to his brethren in the Lord. It further 
stated that he and his church were bear- 
ing strong Christian witness. 

“In April of 1960 the appellant wrote 
‘A Letter to the American People’ which 
he sent to the press, in which he urged 
others to share his position, and to this 
the Presbytery reacted by once more 
issuing a public statement of disavowal 
and then proceeded to elect another ad- 

(Continued) 
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ministrative commission, which brought 
the present charges against the appel- 
_ re 

“Two specifications, presented in evi- 
dence of the charge of publishing opin- 
ions destructive to the peace of the 
Church, were inadequate to sustain it in 
that they provided neither witnesses nor 
other evidence whereby the prosecution 
could show how or to what extent the 
peace of the Church was in fact threat- 
ened with destruction as charged. The 
Presbytery Judicial Commission declared 
the appellant guilty of this charge ‘for 
the reason that the defendant has not 
tested either the civil or the ecclesiastical 
law through the due processes of those 
laws,’ adding to this implausible bit of 
reasoning a reference to the specifica- 
tions of the other two charges. He was 
found guilty not because the specifica- 
tions presented established his guilt, but 
because he had not proven himself in- 
nocent. 

“In fact, the Presbytery Judicial Com- 
mission based its findings on the other 
two charges, of opposing and failing to 
obey the commands of lawful civil power, 
on the same reasoning, that the appellant 
is guilty because he has not proven con- 
clusively his innocence, and the Pres- 
bytery Judicial Commission failed to 
vote on the specifications to all three 
charges, contrary to the stipulation of the 
Constitution that they do so... . 

“Furthermore, while the appellant had 
not been charged with violating any ec- 
clesiastical procedures or laws, the Pres- 
bytery Judicial Commission gravely erred 
in proceeding to find him guilty of al- 
leged offenses with which he had not 
been charged. . . . 

“While we believe for these reasons 
the Synod is justified in sustaining the 
appeal, one more observation is in order: 
even had the specifications been ade- 
quate, and the procedures completely 
constitutional, because three times the 
Presbytery had sustained the appellant 
by finding on each occasion no grounds 
for either administrative or judicial dis- 
cipline, and asserting his right to differ, 
to censure him the fourth time by sus- 
pending him from his ministry and Com- 
munion of the Church is, under these 
circumstances, unduly severe. . . . 

“Our judgment in this case does not 
constitute an endorsement of the appel- 
lant’s position, nor does it sustain his 
implementation of it, nor does it deal 
with his right to hold his position: his 
appeal is sustained for the reasons herein 
before set forth and for no other. .. .” 
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The Reverend Benjamin B. Evans 


Cincinnati Pastor 
Seeks Council Office 


The Reverend Benjamin B. Evans, 
pastor of Carmel Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, last month announced 
his candidacy for a seat on the nine-man 
City Council. In a recent sermon he ex- 
plained his reasons for seeking political 
office. 

With a population more than 20 per 
cent Negro, Cincinnati has at present no 
elected Negro representation in munici- 
pal affairs, Dr. Evans explains. He feels 
that Negroes must not only seek repre- 
sentation, but must also provide leader- 
ship from their own community in civic 
affairs. Cincinnati is undertaking major 
efforts toward urban renewal which af- 
fect large segments of the Negro popu- 
lation, and a Negro on the City Council 
could do much to ease difficulties, Dr. 
Evans believes. 

Dr. Evans was drafted as a candidate 
by the United Citizens Organization, a 
Negro voters group, and is endorsed by 
the independent City Charter Commit- 
tee. A past moderator of the Cincinnati 
Presbytery, Dr. Evans was educated at 
Knoxville College, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary. He is on the boards and executive 
committees of several of Cincinnati's 
civic and welfare associations, including 
the Council on Aging, Better Housing 
League, Boy Scout Council, Y.M.C.A., 
and Council of Churches. 


Scholarship Winners 
Enter Varied Fields 


What happens to winners of Presby- 
terian scholarships when they are gradu- 
ated? The Board of Christian Education, 
which has carried on a merit scholarship 
program for college students during the 
past five years, attempted to find out by 
writing to scholarship holders of the class 
of 1960, the first group to be graduated, 
to ascertain what they have been doing 
during their first year out. 

Replies reveal that more than half of 
the scholars are in graduate study, and 
about a third are teaching. Of the re- 
mainder, two men are doing their mili- 
tary service, and a number of men and 
women are in an assortment of interesting 
jobs. 

The fields of graduate study are led 
by theology. Two men and two women 
are studying for degrees in this area. 
Other fields scholars have chosen for 
graduate study include: city planning, 
sociology, international affairs, library 
service, statistics, psychology, Japanese 
language, and English literature. 

Three things stand out in the replies 
of former scholarship holders: 
> There is a strong emphasis on inter- 
national concerns. This shows itself in 
graduate study in this area, in summer 
travel, and in choice of jobs. Some stu- 
dents have taken positions connected 
with the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 
> There is great appreciation of the 
value of a liberal arts education. One 
student writes: “After spending a year 
in graduate study in the large university 
setting, I am even more convinced that 
the Christian liberal arts college has a 
unique and essential role in education. 
.. . The difference between the educa- 
tion received at Whitworth and what is 
typical of the large university is similar 
to the difference between a hand-tailored, 
personally styled suit and an assembly- 
line product.” 

» The former scholars are active in their 
churches. They take part in such enter- 
prises as: advising the youth fellowship, 
working in the women’s association, sing- 
ing in the choir, teaching Sunday church 
school. Their concern is reflected in the 
words of one respondent, who pointed 
out the need for consistency between the 
Christian’s life and his profession of 
faith. “The Church must be firm and 
frank in pointing out to its members the 
huge gap between their declarations and 
their deeds. The uselessness of ‘Sunday 
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only’ religion will need to be replaced 
by the vitality of a ‘seven-day’ religion.” 
' Fifty-one new Presbyterian scholar- 
ship students, the sixth class since the 
inception of the program, entered United 
Presbyterian-related colleges in Septem- 


ber (see P.L., Sept. 15, 1961, p. 24). 


Five Tulsa Doctors 
Aid Hospital in India 

Five physicians of First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa, Oklahoma, have trans- 
lated their desire to assist medical mis- 
sions overseas into.action. The project 
began in August when Dr. George R. 
Krietmeyer, a pediatrician, left for Miraj 
Hospital in India for a short period of 
voluntary service. 

Initial discussions were held by 
twelve physicians who are members of 
First Church. They forraulated a pilot 
study which would furnish one physician 
every six weeks for a period of months to 
help with the work and teach in an over- 
seas hospital. They then asked Dr. Theo- 
dore S. Stevenson, medical officer of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, to recommend a hospital over- 
seas. He suggested Miraj Hospital, about 
300 miles southeast of Bombay, India, 
which is under the direction of the 
Church of South India, an interdenomi- 
national group representing 95 per cent 
of the Protestants in South India. 

Dr. Archibald Fletcher, a chest sur- 
geon who has served for ten years as a 
United Presbyterian fraternal worker in 
India, was invited to speak at a dinner 
meeting to which members of the Tulsa 
County Medical Society were invited. 
Dr. Fletcher told of the work at Miraj 
and its needs. He extended a personal 
invitation for the Tulsa doctors to serve 
there; the hospital followed with an 
official invitation. 

In addition to Dr. Krietmeyer, other 
volunteers are: Dr. C. S. Lewis, Jr., a 
cardiologist; Dr. William C. Pratt, a sur- 
geon; Dr. Maxwell A. Johnson, a urolo- 
gist. A fifth doctor is still to be named. 

Primary cost of the project is being 
borne locally. The First Presbyterian 
Church has developed a fund designed 
to defray $1,200 air transportation costs 
to and from Bombay for each doctor 
volunteer. Each volunteer gives his time, 
and therefore his income. If he plans to 
have his wife accompany him, as Dr. 
Krietmeyer and Dr. Lewis do, he will 
bear the cost himself. The Tulsa group 
is working on arrangements to have 
other doctors cover a physician’s prac- 
tice while he is away. 
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I “gave away my home 


I had always hoped that some day I could make a real contribution to the 
work of the Church. My husband’s income was never large, and since his 
death my income has been considerably smaller, so I haven’t saved much 
money. However, I do own my comfortable little home, and when I die my 
children won’t want it. So I plan to live in it for the rest of my life, even 
though I have already “given it away” in my Will! 


Recently I read in Presbyterian Life that many of our ministers, when 
they retire after a lifetime of faithful service, have no homes of their own. 
Because they lived in church “manses” during their active careers, upon 
retirement they face the problem of securing a home. A few of them . . . some 
who had worked in the most difficult places here and in foreign countries . . . 
have been unable to accumulate the capital needed to purchase a home. 


Our Board of Pensions is deeply concerned with this problem and asks 
us all to consider making our homes available to the Board for use by a de- 
voted retired minister or missionary . . . after our homes are no longer needed. 


Now, every day I live in my home, I feel an inner joy .. . knowing that 
some day it will serve the Church in my name. 


Wouldn’t you like to consider making your home available, too? 


© For further information, 
mail this coupon. No obli- 
gation whatever. 


If you wish to know more about how you might 
help, address correspondence or this coupon te: 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
CJ 1 may be interested in helping te 


provide homes for retired ministers. 
Please send more information. 


The United Presbyterian Foun- 
dation and the Board of Pen- 
sions are cooperating in the 
Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 
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NEWS 


Christmas Cards 
With a Purpose 


Christmas cards can do more than 
send greetings to friends. 

In the case of the World Christian 
Art cards they can help in the World 
Literacy and Christian Literature pro- 
gram. A choice of two designs is avail- 
able: “The Clearing” by Solomon Saprid 
of the Philippines; and “Peace on Earth” 
by Sug Kie Song of Korea. Samples and 
information may be obtained by writing 
to Lit-Lit, Room 670, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. Lit-Lit 
cards come in boxes of fifty at $5.00, 
plus fifty cents for handling if only one 
box is ordered. 

A larger selection of Christmas cards 
has been issued by the United States 
Committee for UNICEF. Proceeds go 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund, 
to be used to fight hunger and disease in 
underdeveloped countries. Many world- 
renowned artists have contributed de- 
signs for the 1961 cards, among them 
Pablo Picasso and Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Other designs from Rumania, Pakistan, 
Turkey, and Alaska are included in the 
selection. For a full-color brochure and 
order blank, free of charge, write to U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF, Greeting Card 
Department, United Nations, New York 
17, New York. UNICEF cards are $1.25 
for a box of ten. 


Ambassador Romulo Speaks 
At Beaver Convocation 


The dire threat to America posed by 
Soviet strength, and the necessity for the 
United States to practice “one line in 
the Declaration of Independence: ‘All 
men are created equal,” were the two 
themes stressed by Ambassador Carlos 
P. Romulo in a speech at the opening of 
Presbyterian-related Beaver College this 
fall 

The renowned Philippine leader, who 
at one time served as president of the 
UN General Assembly, attributed Amer- 
ican hesitancy in the face of Russian im- 
perialism to self-interest, prosperity, 
contentment, and complacency. Romulo 
pointed out that the United States has 
acted with great generosity. He called 
attention to the effects of the Marshall 
Plan and efforts for the recovery of 
Greece. Nevertheless, the reputation of 
the U.S.A. abroad, he declared, has been 
marred by American racial discrimina- 
tion. 
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General Romulo, who has been am- 
bassador to the U.S.A. from the Philip- 
pines since 1955, added another hon- 
orary degree to the more than forty he 
has accumulated over the years when 
Beaver gave him an L.H.D. after the 
opening convocation. 


Five Sororities Removed 
By National Groups 


Five sororities at United Presbyterian- 
related Lake Forest College in Illinois 
were removed from membership in their 
national organizations for adhering to the 
College’s policy of open membership re- 
gardless of race or religion. 

National sorority officials notified the 
Lake Forest branches that their charters 
had been withdrawn. The dispute cen- 
tered on the national sororities’ right to 
dictate local membership policies. 

The sororities affected are branches 
of Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Phi, Alpha Xi 
Delta, Chi Omega, and Gamma Phi Beta. 

Commenting on the situation, Presi- 
dent William Graham Cole said: “The 
issue resolves itself . . . to one simple 
question. Is the college to permit social 
groups to function on its campus which 
are prohibited or inhibited by persons 
other than its own undergraduates from 
accepting students into their full fellow- 
ship on the basis of race or religion? . . . 
An affirmative answer to that question 
would be entirely inconsistent with the 
principles of a Christian college in a dem- 
ocratic society. Please note that we are 
not saying to any group on the campus 
that they must include members of mi- 
nority groups. We are only insisting that 
they have the right to do so if they 
choose. . . .” 

As a result of the action by their na- 
tional organizations, two of the Lake For- 
est sororities in question have decided to 
become local chapters, and the others are 
expected to follow suit. 

Lake Forest trustees on two separate 
occasions have adopted antidiscrimina- 
tion policies. In 1958 they said that all 
campus social organizations should ad- 
here to the principle that the College 
and its facilities are open to all students 
“on the basis of his or her character and 
ability, irrespective of race, religion, or 
nationality.” Last June, in a similar state- 
ment, the trustees stated that Lake Forest 
would recognize “only those social or 
fraternal organizations having complete 
autonomy in the matter of selecting their 
membership.” 


Overseas Jobs 
For Christian Laymen 


The United Presbyterian Commission. 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations hi 
issued a call for laymen who are willing 
to use their vocational talents in short) 
term service overseas. The Division of 
Ecumenical Relations reports that letters 
from overseas mentioning the need for 
services which dedicated laymen can per 
form are received almost daily. 

An architectural engineer is needed 
in Ludhiana, India, for a minimum ¢ 
six months to advise in the developme 
of a ten-year building program for the 
Christian Medical College. 3 

A farm manager is needed at Picak 
qui farm, sixty miles from the capit; 
city of Quito in Equador, for a one- t 
three-year term. He must be able to | 
manage a small farm and supervise con- 
struction work, so that the missionary- 
farmer can be relieved of time-consuming 
responsibilities in order to do extension 
work in the area. A subsistence salary 
would be provided. 

In Liberia there is an acute need for 
primary and elementary schoolteachers 
in the rural areas. The school year runs 
from March to mid-July, then August to 
November. The minimunrterm of service 
is two years, and a subsistence salary is 
provided. 

Other needs include a hospital ad- 
ministrator to advise in management of 
four Presbyterian hospitals in Iran; nurse- 
educators for Iran, Sudan, and Ethiopia; 
a public-health officer to work with the 
government in development of a publie- 
health program in Ethiopia; kindergarten 
to college-level teachers for one-year 
stints in church-related schools (many 
with government supplement) in Egypt, 
Formosa, Ghana, India, Iran, Iraq, Ja- 
maica, Korea, and Lebanon; thirty-one 
physicians (general practitioners and/or 
specialists) for two-month minimum 
periods in Africa and the Far East. 

Opportunities also exist in various 
countries in the following vocations: 
dormitory supervisor, handyman, insur- | 
ance man, scientist, accountant, office 
secretary, and seminary professor. 

In some instances financial help is 
offered, but most openings are for com- 
pletely contributed «services. [For ad- 
ditional information, write to: The Rev- 
erend Roland W. Anderson, Secretary 
for Interchurch Action, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York.] 
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Denise Dome! who is one of Mrs. Parker's three assistant teach- 
ers, helps a new patient write his name tag. Handicraft proj- 
ects are used to supplement Sunday morning study periods. 


Church §S 


ET “ bax 
Mrs. Woodruff Parker, for fifteen years a church school 
teacher at Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, conducts 
a class in children’s ward of Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. 
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chool Comes to a Children’s Ward 


HE voices of young children singing 

hymns rang out in the pediatric play- 
room of Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago. For passers-by, the sound 
meant that the Hospital’s unique Sunday 
church school was in session. 

As the last of the young patients was 
wheeled into place, the class was hushed 
by the screams of a little girl in a large 
ward across the hall: “No! No!” Her 
pain-wracked voice pierced the quiet as 
nurses worked gently to transfer her from 
her bed to a hospital cart. 

The youngsters knew and understood. 
One explained quietly to Mrs. Woodruff 
Parker, moving force behind the non- 
sectarian school since its beginning last 
year, “Her leg is so sore you just can’t 
touch it. She’s going down to surgery this 
morning.” 

Then—their voices reaching out in 
hope of helping—the boys and girls sang 
the song that has become the favorite 
of the hospitalized children: 

“Everyone must sometimes suffer, 

Everyone has pain to bear; 

Help us know that Thou art with us, 

Strengthening us by Thy care.” 

Mrs. Parker, a Sunday church school 
teacher for fifteen years at Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church before she took the hos- 
pital assignment, chokes back the tears 
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even now in recalling that morning. 

“I have the greatest admiration for 
those youngsters,” she says of the boys 
and girls she has met in her pediatric 
appointment, the latest in her thirty 
years as a member of the Presbyterian 
and later the combined Hospital’s wom- 
en’s board. 

This pioneering in a pediatric church 
school was the challenge offered Mrs. 
Parker last fall by the Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s chaplains, the Reverend Dr. Her- 
bert N. Brockway and the Reverend 
William A. Wagner. 

“A trained educator probably would 
say we couldn’t do it,” admits Mrs. 
Parker, who undauntedly plans lessons 
stimulating to a wide age range and once 
solved successfully the problem of keep- 
ing an intelligent fifteen-year-old inter- 
ested—and a four-year-old, too. 

“The older boy was marvelous,” she 
recalls, “taking part in all our activities 
and helping his new-found friend with 
his art project. Afterward, he took the 
little boy and a five-year-old companion 
back to their rooms for me. 

“And I'll never forget the prayer he 
offered at the end of the hour: 

““O Lord, help me to be satisfied 
with myself as I am, instead of always 
wanting to be someone else.” 


Mrs. Parker has many such memories 
to cherish—among them a six-year-old, 
his head bandaged in football helmet 
fashion, his left hand in a cast, grabbing 
determinedly for the crayons with a stub 
of an index finger and the scrap of a 
thumb, and doing remarkably good 
work. 

And Frances, with the great big black 
eyes, who met her at the door one morn- 
ing to ask eagerly, “Are you going to 
have the Sunday school now?” 

“She’s been up since 6:30, all ready,” 
her mother explained. 

“Yes,” agreed little Frances, “and Mark 
is coming, too.” 

Mark made it—in his wheel chair, his 
postoperative tubing and trappings taped 
to the footrest. 

In such memories lies the reward for 
Mrs. Parker and the other volunteers 
who share her interest. 

The children are never coaxed to 
come, or even encouraged, and only do 
so (as they do with great eagerness) be- 
cause they want to. Each must have his 
parents’ permission and his doctor’s, and 
oftentimes the doctors slip in quietly 
during the hour and check their young 
charges with stethoscopes, to see that 
all is well. —Rvutx Moss 

(Reprinted courtesy Chicago Tribune) 
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Bat it's Not Too Late! 


Never was there a more glorious 





opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 
and now, in a practical way—against 
the world’s evils: whether commu- 
nism, injustice or godlessness. 

Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
out for our doing. 

Your money is needed now. And 
no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 

At the same time, your money 
invested in PressyTerRiaN ANNUI- 
Tres will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 








ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANWNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment probiem. 

@ Proven security—no worry—ne risk. 

* ~ legal tees—no medical examination—no age 
omit 


@ imcome never varies, never misses—tacked by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
475 Rwerside Drive, New York 27, N.Y 
i om interested im Presbyterion Annuities. Please 
tell me whet percent income | would receive, my 
dcte of birth being : 
month doy 
At present | am most interested in 
[) Seerd of Netione! Missions 
Ll Ecumenico!l Mission ond Relotions 
C) Seard of Christion Educction 


Co United Presbyterion Foundction 


Please send me free booklet exploining oll detoils. 
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| peters published study of Korean 
weather indicates that potatoes can 
be planted in many areas a month earlier 
than is popularly supposed.- A United 
Presbyterian missionary, Dexter Lutz of 
Spencerville, Ohio, called together a 
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group of farmers near Kangnung to tell 
| them this. They answered, much to his 
| surprise, “We have been planting our 
| potatoes early ever since you told us to 
do so 2 

That was forty years ago when Mr. 
| Lutz was a young man in Korea. He went 
| there originally as a missionary in 1921. 
| For the last five-and-a-half years he has 
| been agricultural adviser with the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administra- 
| tion. Now he is retiring from the ICA 
to return to missionary work in Nepal. 

During his early years in Korea, his 
jobs were many and varied. Having mas- 
tered the Korean language, he was able 
to supervise Koreans who were writing 
agricultural pamphlets. He went over 
each pamphlet with a farmer before it 
was published to make sure that it was 
written as clearly, and was as easy to 
understand, as possible. 

Three things he has continually 
| taught—growing lespedeza for cattle fod- 
_der, using phosphate fertilizer for apple 
trees, and growing legumes to turn un- 
| der for soil enrichment. He first fed his 





| cow lespedeza because his wife objected 
to his cooking beans for the cow. For a 


Dexter Lutz, for forty years a United Presbyterian agricultural missionary in 
Korea, displays sample of cattle feed at recent demonstration sponsored by ICA. 


Four Decades as a Missionary- Farmer 
a ee 


substitute he bought a load of greenery 
cut from the Japanese airfield and parade 


ground. The cow liked it, and Mr. Lutz | 
discovered it was lespedeza which, he | 


had learned at Ohio State University, 
was good cattle fodder. Lespedeza is 
native to Korea. 

He found that apple trees were grow- 
ing poorly because orchardists were 
using fertilizer recommended for rice. 


Phosphate fertilizer remedied this, and } 
apples have become one of the most suc- 


cessful Korean products. 

The raising of corn, potatoes, poultry, 
and pigs was stressed. Lutz taught the 
farmers to plant corn deeper, not using 
too much fertilizer, so that the plants 
could resist occasional typhoons. And he 
suggested they plant soybeans between 
the rows. 


Much of his effort was concentrated J 


in the Taejon area, where his work was 
so well known that a mountain, “Lutz 
san,” was named after him. 

Lutz started his long career as 4 
teacher and research technician. He 
taught for a year at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and spent two 
years at Columbus, Ohio, where he 
worked in experimental agronomy, and 
obtained his master’s) degree at Ohio 
State University, before going to Korea 
in 1921. 

At Pyongyang he did much extension 
work and taught at the Union Christian 
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College. It was while teaching there that 
he kept his first cow. Successful with one 
cow, he started a small dairy in a half- 
acre lot; the cattle were fed on the les- 
pedeza from the airfield and parade 
ground. He was shot at one day by a 
Japanese while checking the lespedeza, 
but escaped harm. Inspired by his ex- 
ample, Koreans started four new dairies. 

Lutz brought to Korea some seed of 
hull-less oats which he had developed 
during his experiments at Ohio State. It 
thrived, and he processed the product in 
a rolled oats factory. His factory also 
canned peas, beans, corn, fruit, and to- 
matoes. Profits were turned over to the 
missionary organization. 

He started a publication, Farm Life 
Magazine, which has been reaching the 
farmers ever since. In 1936 the Japanese 
temporarily closed the college and 
stopped publication of the magazine, but 
later allowed the Korean editor to resume 
on a smaller scale until 1944. 

When World War II broke out, Lutz 
was interned with other missionaries and 
shipped by way of Africa to New York. 
He flew back to Seoul in February, 1946. 
Everything was run down. The one mil- 
lion population of Seoul was demanding 
rice. There was little fertilizer. Lutz im- 
ported seed potatoes and otherwise 
helped the farmers with what was avail- 
able. Because of his knowledge of Ko- 
rean, he was assigned in 1947 to help 
the office dealing with property disputes. 

In 1950 the communists invaded, and 
in 1951 he was with fifty thousand North 
Korean prisoners of war on Kojedo 
Island. He helped them with garden 
patches in their compounds and put on 
demonstrations on the hillside—so all of 
them could see. Recruiting talent, he su- 
pervised and shared in the writing of 
ten books on such subjects as barley, 
potatoes, legumes, soil and fertilizer, 
fruit crops, animal husbandry, and bee 
culture. 

The prisoners were then taken to 
Pusan, and he was stationed with them. 
It was here that Lutz heard gunfire in 
the night, which was not unusual, and 
woke the next morning to find that his 
charges had broken out and joined the 
United Nations side. 

In November, 1953, he began his 
service in extension activity with the 
Korean Civil Assistance Command which 
continued as ICA. 

After a brief vacation with relatives 
and friends in Lima, Ohio, and Castro 
Valley, California, Mr. and Mrs. Lutz 
will go to Nepal. : 
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Theater Restored Near 
Biblical City 


An American team of archaeologists, 
directed by Dr. Philip C. Hammond, As- 
sistant Professor of Old Testament at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
completed the first stage in restoring an 
ancient Roman theater near Petra, in 
Jordan. 

Petra (Sela in Old Testament He- 
brew), ancient city of the Edomites, is 
located about fifty miles south of the 
southern tip of the Dead Sea. It was the 
capital of the Nabataean commercial 
kingdom in the late Hellenistic and early 
Roman periods. Its houses, temples, and 
tombs were cut out of the soft, multi- 
colored sandstone cliffs. After its partial 
destruction by earthquake, it was lost 
to Western memory until its rediscovery 
by a German explorer in 1812. 

The theater, carved out of the face 
of a cliff by the Romans after they fi- 
nally conquered the native Nabataeans, 
is regarded by the archaeologists as 
marking the beginning of a new era in 
the life of the city itself. 

So far, the floor, the stage, and thirty- 
three rows of seats—sufficient to hold 
3,000 people—have been uncovered. 

Next year the team of archaeologists 
plans to return for further work, in the 
hope that the theater may be restored 
as a performance center by 1962, the 
150th anniversary of the rediscovery of 
Petra. 


Theological Council 
Gets New Executive 


The appointment of the Reverend Dr. 
Rex S. Clements as Secretary of the 
United Presbyterian Council on Theo- 
logical Education was announced last 
month by the Reverend Gaylord Couch- 
man, Council chairman. 

Dr. Clements, pastor of the Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian Church in suburban 
Philadelphia for the past twenty-four 
years, also served as president of the 
Board of Christian Education from 1941 
to 1949. 

In his new post, Dr. Clements will 
direct the work of the Council, which 
is the guiding and coordinating body for 
the seven theological seminaries of The 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Clements will assume his new post 
with the Council on September 1, 1962. 
His resignation from his current pastor- 
ate will become effective on August 31, 
1962. 
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The rich, inspiring voice 
of Schulmerich® Memor- 
ial Bells sounding out in 
memory of a loved one. 
Remembering. Calling all 
to pray. You could not 
ask for a more fitting, 
more beautiful spiritual 
tribute. 

In your own lifetime 
Schulmerich Memorial 
Bells are a most gratify- 
ing gift to your church 
in your name. 

Appropriate plaque if 
you wish. No bell tower 
needed. Write for details. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
28111 CARILLON HILL * SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Trademark of Bell Instruments 
duced by Schulmerich Carillons. Ine. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


FROM MINISTER TO JUDGE 

The Reverend Merle O. Stevenson, 
sixty-nine years of age, had retired after 
forty years in the ministry. Last May 
he began serving as temporary police 
judge in Cherryvale, Kansas, during the 
illness of the incumbent judge. Upon the 
latter's death, Mr. Stevenson was asked 
by the city councilmen to take over the 
judgeship, and he accepted. Most of the 
cases which come before Judge Steven- 
son are traffic violations, charges of dis- 
turbing the peace, and family disputes. 
Police Chief Harold Noakes, in com- 
menting on Judge Stevenson’s record of 
convictions, says, “He’s doing a fine job. 
. . . | guess there’s not much difference, 
being a preacher or a judge. After all, 
you're trying to accomplish good in both 
jobs.” 


EXPLORERS MAKE GOOD-WILL 
TRIP TO PUERTO RICO 

Thirty high school boys, members of 
Explorer Post 99, Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant, Wilmington, Delaware 
(the Reverend Dr. Gordon R. Conning, 
pastor), and five adult leaders, took a 
“good-will” trip to Puerto Rico this sum- 
mer. They visited townspeople in San 
Sebastian, where they spent a Sunday 
with the congregation of Iglesia Presbi- 
teriana Unida. In addition, the Scouts 
toured Ramey Air Force Base, met high 
government officials and civic leaders, 


and enjoyed a three-day visit with fellow 
Explorers in San Juan. They found time 
also for swimming, fishing, and cruising. 
Some of the time the boys were guests 
in private homes. A work day was also 
included in the Explorers’ itinerary, 
during which they helped dig the foun- 
dation for a dining hall to be added to 
the Puerto Rico Presbyterian Synod 
Camp. 


CHURCH ACQUIRES SHIP’S BELL 

Correspondence initiated about two 
years ago between First United Presby- 
terian Church of Bloomington, Illinois 
(the Reverend Ernest O. Norquist, pas- 
tor), and the U.S. Navy has resulted in 
the acquisition of a ship’s bell for the 
church. The eighteen-inch bronze bell 
formerly rang out from the U.SS. 
“Lesuth” (AJ-125), launched in 1943. 
During World War II the “Lesuth” car- 
ried troops and cargo to many points in 
the South Pacific. At the war’s end, she 
was decommissioned. Now, after yoke- 
and frame-building plus metal-polishing 
by members and nonmembers of First 
Church, the bell peals from the tower 
of the church. 


CLOTHING CENTER OPENED 

Church World Service opened a sixth 
clothing collection center last month. 
Montana, Wyoming, and Utah churches 
planning shipments should write to 
Church World Service, 3855 Elm Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


fe, 
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Explorer Scouts help dig foundation for new dining hall at Puerto Rico campsite. 
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“Don't accept anything from a stranger” 
doesn’t apply here. Donor is her daddy. 


DREAM REALIZED—FAMILY REUNITED 
After four years of attempting to ob 
tain the release of his wife and daughter 
Margareth from Hungary, “Freedom 
Fighter” Josef Molnar has his family 
together again. After participating in the 
Hungarian Revolt of 1956, Mr. Molnar 
arrived in the U.S.A. early in 1957 under 
the sponsorship of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Glenolden, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Paul A. Corcoran, pastor). 
Soon afterward the Resettlement Com- 
mittee of the church tried to negotiate 
the release of Mrs. Molnar and the baby 
(she was six weeks old when her father 
had to flee the country). But appeals 
made by many organizations, including 
The United Presbyterian Church, Church 
World Service, the American National, 
the International, and the Hungarian Red 
Cross, the U.S. Department of State, and 
others, brought no encouraging results. 
The decision which finally made the 
family’s reunion possible is known only 
to those who had official power to take 
action. The Molnars were reunited at 
Idlewild Airport shortly after 10 Pp. 
on September 20, and at 3 a.m. the fol 
lowing morning they were in the home 
Mr. Molnar had purchased for his family. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

130th. Richland, Mich. (the Rev. 
Russell Damstra, pastor). Also, the 100th 
anniversary of the church building. 

100th. Empire Prairie, R.D., Union 
Star, Mo. (the Rev. Robert S. Meyer, 
pastor ). 

90th. First, Parsons, Kans. 

40th. Emmanuel, Erie, Pa. (the Rev. 
Donald D. Swift, pastor). A part of the 
observance was the dedication of a new 
parking lot. 


DEDICATIONS: 


Christ, Tueson, Ariz. (the Rev. Mil- 
ton R. Emmons, pastor), of two educa- 
tion units. 

First United, Elgin, Ill. (the Rev. Dr. 
Roy W. Zimmer, pastor), of the remod- 
eled sanctuary and a new education- 
social building. 

First, Libertyville, Ill. (the Rev. Ro- 
land L. Showalter, pastor), of a new 
Christian education building, including 
church offices and library. 

Federated (Methodist and Presbyte- 
tian), Ridge Farm, Ill. (the Rev. Carl 
R. Hendry, pastor), of the extensively 
improved church during the observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the federation 
of the two churches. 

First, Jackson, Mich. (the Rev. James 
Payson Martin, pastor), of a new sanc- 
tuary. 

Merriam Park, Saint Paul, Minn. 


ee OB and I always wanted to give something to the 


Church, but we needed the income from our 
capital. Then we discussed a plan that would enable 
us to make a gift to Presbyterian causes closest to our 
heart and still give us a generous income.” 


Like this couple, you can receive a regular divi- 
dend check through the Presbyterian Life Income 
Plan. You have double benefits of having your gift 
benefit the work of your Church in missions at home, 
abroad, or through Christian education. Your gift can 
be a Living Memorial in your name, that of your 


al, Seeeiiins ‘ 
= (the Rev. Stewart T. Robertson, pastor), family , or a loved one. 

and fy °% the remodeled church school unit, To encourage such gifts, the government allows 
; dedicated to the memory of Miss Helen eet ete. ie. WE. : : 
Oe Rogers. who sssnadih te: the etheal the a generous tax deduction from income taxes the year 
i eanee : the gift is made. (At age 60, it is $603.21 per $1,000 of 
‘+ Jennings, St. Louis, Mo. (the Rev. gift). There may be no capital gains tax on a gift of 
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Richard W. Braun, pastor), of the redec- 
orated sanctuary and additions to the 
church. 

First, Union Star, Mo. (the Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Meyer, pastor), of a new Christian 
education unit. 

First, Atkinson, Nebr. (the Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Kersting, pastor), of the For- 
sythe Addition for Christian Education. 

New Zion, Clarkson, Nebr. (the Rev. 
Dr. John E. Filinger, pastor), of a new 
building containing six classrooms, an 


ro — — — Clip and Mail Coupon Today ———— — — — — — 


PRESBYTERIAN GIFT INCOME PLANS 


The Board of National Missions, the Board of Christian Education, the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission & Relations and the United Presbyterian Foundation offer these plans. 


appreciated securities or other property. 


Find out today how you can have LIFETIME 
INCOME and help others. 
475 Riverside Drive, Room 1160, New York 27, N. Y. 


Complete details will be sent upon request for 
(C one life 0 two lives 


Your birthdate Birthdate of other person. 








office, and a kitchen. 

Union of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(the Rev. George C. Bonnell, pastor), of 
the redecorated church and parish house. 

First, Port Jervis, N.Y. (the Rev. 
Richard K, Avery, pastor), of the re- 


constructed education-dining area. 


Name 








Address City Zone State 
Indicate Church work you want your gift to benefit: 
( Overseas Missions CJ National Missions 0] Christian Education 


() Where need is greatest os determined by General Assembly 
rw. 106 
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INSTANT HOT POT—*2% 


Electric Hot Por boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 21> minutes! Perfect for making fast 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby's bortle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum — 
unbreakable! Complete with electric cord. 
Great for home, office, travel. Money-back 
guarantee! Order INSTANT HOT POT, only 
$2.98, postage paid. Sumset House, 215 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 


Sensationai bargain! Your name 
and address printed on 1000 
ae < ao y¥ gummed iabeis. 
Packed evith FREE 
BOX. Use t 


. 2, Satisfaction 
cuaranteed! Handy Labels. 1119 
Jasperson idg., Culver City 1, 
California. 











CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 

Fine Materials — Low Prices 

Write for Free Catalog 2-8 

HARTLEY RELIGIOUS 


VESTMENTS Div. 
1806 Church St. * Nashville, Tenn. 
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EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
GUEST CRUISE 
Including Easter in the Holy Land 
and the Islands of the Aegean. 
ng from New York Monda) April 2. 1962 
INDEPENDENCE in Cabin Class 
Economy Class 
7. 1962 
and highlights: 


@ Sa 
via 8.5 
@ Returning b& Air Jet 
Athens. on Monday. May 


from 

@ Principa cities Rome Cairo 

Luxor Jerusalem Amman Petra 

Baalbek Beirut Istant ul Athens—-Easter in 

8-Day Greek Islands Crui<e 

Katherine Johnson 
The Fare 


Damascus 


Jerusalem- 
@ The Escort—Mrs« 
$1.986.00 


For Comptete Details see your Travel Agent, or 


The House Of Travel, Inc. 
17 East 49th Street 
New York 17. New York 
MUrray Hill 8-0185 











4 HAND-EMBROIDERED 
TEA NAPKINS $1.95 


from E11 Guaci Presbyterian Mission in Puerto 
9-ine - fr ‘inge a Indian Head — vage~ 9 authentic 
Z choose 
tan, gray 
in ] mack guarantee No 
Box 126. St oy jan Life, Witherspoon 
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YOUR 
PURCHASES 
count in helping 
the advertisers 
appreciate the value of 


Presbyterian Life 





LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


« ...As a foreign student from Africa 
in the U.S.A., I have been dismayed by 
the way in which American churches 
(and American Christians) spend such 
a vast amount of money on themselves 
and the casual attitude they adopt to- 
ward the desperate needs of the world 
outside. While Dives dresses “in purple 
and fine linen” and feasts “sumptuously 
every day,” the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Africa, the Middle East, Asia, 
and South America lie at his gate, cov- 
ered with sores and hungry (Luke 16). I 
decided some time ago not to place 
money in the Sunday-morning plate here 
any more. Let me rather support those 
mission and relief organizations which 


—Douctas S. Bax 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


are concerned. 


Postage Stamps: 
DAR Resolution 


« Re: Saturday Thoughts, “On Great- 
Great-Grandfather’s Side” (P.L., August 
1, 1961). 

Believing that you would not willingly 
want to create any false impressions, . 
I am writing to correct one [concerning 
the DAR’s resolution on] postage stamps. 

. A reading of the resolution, as passed, 
presents an entirely different picture of 
DAR policy than the one depicted [in 
your article]. For the record, a verbatim 
copy of the resolution . . . follows: 

“Whereas, recent issues of United 
States postage stamps have portrayed 
pictures of foreign persons and places 
unrelated to the history of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, this nation has a magnifi- 
cent heritage which should be commem- 
orated by appropriate postage stamps; 

“Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
recommend that the Post Office Depart- 
ment use in the design of future issues 
of postage stamps only subjects relating 
to historical places, patriotic events, or 
renowned persons connected with the 
historical progress of the United States.” 

Please note that the name of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi does not even appear in this 
resolution, nor does it state that the 
DAR “asked the Postmaster General not 
to put any more noncitizens of the U.S.A. 
on our stamps.” 


—Mars. WiiiiaM H. Sutyivan, Jr. 
First Vice President General 

National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 





GOD LOVES 
A HILARIOUS GIVER 


(Continued from page 9) 


room with TV; they also see us setting 
aside our responsibilities to worship God 
—when we've been up too late on Satur. 
day night, or unexpected company drops 
in, or the weather's bad. 

And they ask, What kind of religion 
is that? A religion that costs so little is 
apparently worth very little. Yes, our 
stewardship is showing, and it is not 
always a pretty picture when the white 
light of a cross shines upon it. . . 

Jesus once said: “If any of you wanted 
to build a tower, wouldn't he first sit 
down and work out the cost of it, to see 
if he can afford to finish it? Otherwise, 
when he has laid the foundation and 
found himself unable to complete the 
building, everyone who sees it will be- 
gin to jeer at him, saying, “This is the 
man who started to build a tower but 
couldn’t finish it!” (Luke 14: 28-30, 
Phillips. ) 

That word ought to strike home to us 
United Presbyterians. We have set out 
to build a tower here and abroad, to 
set up a beacon of the gospel. The tower 
is partly built. But consider this. During 
1960, we gave on a per capita basis only 
$1.62 a week for all purposes: $1.33 
for our local mission (all congregational 
current and special receipts), and _twen- 
ty-nine cents for General Mission and 
all other benevolences (including Ap- 
proved Synod and Presbytery Causes). 

Note also the proportions of our giv- 
ing. How deeply have we understood 
the meaning of Christian stewardship 


when, after more than 250 years of wit | 


nessing in this land, we are still spend- 
ing four and a half times as much on 
ourselves as we spend on others? 
The problem is not restricted to Pres 
byterians, of course. Every major Prot 
estant denomination in America finds it 
self limping along for want of adequate 
resources to finish “building the tower” 
George F. O’Pray has hit very close 
to the mark when he says: “You woul 
consider it sacrilege of the lowest form, 
if, in place of the cross, you found o 
the altar a bottle of Chanel No. 5, 4 
carton of Lucky Strikes or a box of fine 
Havana cigars, a “Haig & Haig pind 
bottle, or a pair of tickets for box seals 
at the latest Broadway play. You would 
rise up in wrathful denunciation of the 
agnostic who had the gall to put them 
there; and yet, I say to you, that thes 
are the things which have supplanted 
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the cross on the private altars of many 
Christian hearts.” 

We Americans want God to continue 
to bless us and our nation abundantly 
with the fruits of the harvest; we covet 
the blessing of our free economy; we re- 
joice in the system of economics which 
has brought us to a higher standard of 
living than anywhere has ever 
known; we regard ourselves as the bul- 
wark of freedom-loving, God-fearing 
people. 

But when it comes to stewardship 
over our money, our actions belie our 
professions of gratitude. We say to God: 
All things come of thee, O God, and of 
thine own have we given thee—after 
everything else which concerns us has 
been taken care of: our clubs, our smokes 
and drinks, our weekly movies, our furs, 
and our new cars. 

Again there may be some who will 
feel this is too harsh an appraisal, too 
severe a judgment. Look, then, at our 
record as a people. And match it over 
against the love of God, who gave his 
very Son, that we might have life abun- 
dant. 

Finally, our stewardship is showing 
in a third way—through our disposition. 
Now, that is an interesting word. We 
have already been looking at our dis- 
position of time in the worship of God, 
and of money in the service of Christ 
and his Church. Here we note that the 
way in which we use our time and 
money is a basic reflection of our dis- 
position, that is, our habitual way of 
dealing with life, our fundamental atti- 
tude toward reality. 

Jesus said: “Not every one who says 
to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does 
the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
(Matthew 7:21.) Some of us try to buy 
religion cheaply at this level of experi- 
ence too. Although, “as servants of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God,” we know we are called to love 
others even as we are ourselves loved 
by God, we still want to contain religion 
within the bounds of our pride and 
prejudice. The cost of the kind of stew- 
ardship to which we are called is more 
than we are willing to pay. 

The New Testament Church already 
knew of this kind of religion, this at- 
tempt to possess the riches of the King- 
dom without paying the price. One 
writer spoke of it in direct words: 

“If any one says, ‘I love God,’ and 
hates his brother, he is a liar; for he 
who does not love his brother whom 
he has seen, cannot love God whom he 
has not seer. And this commandment 


man 
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we have from him, that he who loves 
God should love his brother also.” (I 
John 4:20-21.) 

There can be no bargains here that 
are not despicable compromises of our 
high calling to serve a Kingdom that is 
not of this world. We are stewards of 
a way of life that is recognizably differ- 
ent from the paganism which surrounds 
the Church today. We ought to be 
shocking the world by the zeal with 
which we seek to set our love into prac- 
tice. 

The Master we serve was a radical 
in the true meaning of that word, a 
revolutionary. But his was no super- 
ficial attempt to alter the mere surface 
of things. His was a deep probing to 
the very root of disorder, man’s sinful 
heart, his estrangement from himself, 
from his fellows, and from God. 

The revolution to which Jesus calls 
men is moved, not by some artificially 
conceived pictures of class tensions, but 
by the most vital force in all the world, 
love itself. When the Church today is 
gripped by that power which led Jesus 
to a cross, then it will be radical and 
revolutionary in a way no Marxism, no 
socialism, no communism ever can be. 

But the cost of such discipleship 
comes high. It means nothing less than 
following the Master in steadfast devo- 
tion to the sovereignty of God Almighty. 
Our very meat and drink must be the 
will of God. And this is the very essence 
of stewardship. 

So we come out here. Our steward- 
ship is always showing. It shows in our 
attitude and practice of the art of wor- 
ship, in the way in which we support 
our beliefs with our money, and in the 
whole disposition of our lives toward 
God and our fellow men. 

We have entered a covenant with 
God, and he has been ever faithful to 
us. He has given us nothing less than his 
only Son, his most treasured possession, 
to win our love. He gives us more than 
we deserve or have a right to expect, 
more even than we could ask or dream 
or imagine. 

When the full wonder of that dawns 
upon us, we will respond with glee, 
mirth, gaiety, joyousness, and _ exhil- 
aration. We will give ourselves to his 
demands without reservation, Our lives 
will be poured out, with no holding 
back, no calculation of maximum or 
minimum. Our stewardship will become 
hilarious. 


Reprinted 
World, by 
L. Jenkins, 


mission. 


from God’s People in God's 
Arthur R. McKay. © 1961, W. 
The Westminster Press. By per- 
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INSURED SAFETY 
1% 


Current 
Annual 
Interest 


Accounts Insured 
e— to $10,000 By An 
ar Agency Of The 

y U.S. Government 2 


Paid 4 Times A Year 


RECEIVE A BETTER return on your 
savings than offered by many “blue chip” 
stocks. No fluctuations in value. Legal 
investment for Building Funds, Founda- 
tions, Endowments, Trusts, etc. 





SAVE BY AIRMAIL 
WE PAY POSTAGE BOTH WAYS 


Special 1-day airmail service for East- 
ern accountholders. We're as close as 
your nearest mailbox! 














Funds postmarked by the 10th earn from the 
lst. Send for Free Booklet 
“Questions and Answers Important to Savers.” 


PRUDENTIAL SAVINGS 


H. N. Berger, President and loan association 
522 W. LAS TUNAS DR. - SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
in the heart of the prosperous San Gabriel 


Valley — Center of the fast-growing, four county, 
metropolitan Los Angeles area. 





YOUR NAME IN LIGHTS! 


Extend radiant holiday greetings to every 


visitor! Dimensional stars of luscent 
plastic spell out “NOEL” in Christmas red 
...and your family name appears on the 
center bell. 5-light weatherproof Set extends 
12 feet, looks lovely over window or door. 
Specify family name or 2 first names. Gwar- 
pace to please or money back! NOEL 
LIGHTS SET, only $5.98, postage paid. 
Order from Sunset House, 215 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


A BRACELET FOR MOTHERS AND GRANDMOTHERS 


An excellent gift, a tribute to HER! This weanctes © nm beau: 
tiful steriing stiver, each ch sorting 
siiver dixe or silhouette, with the first name. 
irth each child or itd. “peautirul 
aved. Pad aepne oc atts: te for each new oie. 
oe a 
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PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT-*5* 
Smart to give and smart to own! Your own 
name, or any name of your choice, is 
permanently molded with ivory letters in 
a colorful rubber DOOR MAT. Choice of 
stylish colors: brick red, garden green, 
pees blue or black. Large 18 by 28 

hes. 7,000 rubber scraper fingers do a 
thorough and efficient scraping job. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! RE ge color and name 
desired. Onl wt aid. Order 
PERSONALI ED Dod direct by 
mail from Sunset House, 215 Sunset Build- 
ing, Beverly Hillis, ‘California. 








GENUINE PHOTO CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Your Name Printed FREE on each 


40 ENVELOPES 
INCLUDED only 














Miniature Play “a 48 for*1| 


Mouth-watering miniature play foods will 
thrill any little girl...and dolis! 39 
different foods and 9 slices of coand, Artis- 
tically colored to look absolutely real. 
Chicken, steak, lobster, vegetables, snacks, 
fruits ... mouth-watering watermelon, ba- 
nanas — even a bunch of grapes! They’ re 
all non-toxic and guaranteed to please any 
child! Set of 48 pieces for only $1, post- 
age paid. Order DOLLY’S FOOD SET 
direct by mail from Sunset House, 215 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 








MATED PAIR OF LIVE SEA-HORSES 


With food and instructions deliv- 


for $3.50 com- 
plete, check or 
C.0.D. Easily kept 
in a goldfish bowl. 

Fascinating pets. 

See fathers bear 

delivery guaranteed. 
ANIMATED GiFT SHIPPERS 
DEPT. PL-1 OPA LOCKA, FLA. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Two Kinds of Senselessness 


he Bridge will certainly be in the 

running for best foreign film of the 
year, and most years it would easily win. 
It tells a moving story of seven high- 
school boys in a German village who are 
called into the army during the very 
last days of World War II before Ger- 
many surrendered. The boys, full of 
heroism, love of fatherland, and propa- 
ganda, are called into combat after be- 


|ing in the army twenty-four hours—a 
| world record of some sort. 


They are, however, detached from 
the main fighting units by a kindly 
colonel, who expects no trouble about 
an old bridge just outside the boys’ home 
town. As a matter of fact, the colonel has 
planned to have the bridge demolished 
after retreating Nazi units have crossed 
it. But the colonel did not accurately 
judge the speed of the American break- 
through or the porousness of the Nazi 
defense. Soon two American tanks strike 
up a fire fight with the boys. And the 
boys are heroic, but senselessly, foolishly, 
needlessly heroic. All but one die, and 
he is crazed beyond repair. 

War itself is the villain, the movie 
seems to say in its beginning. But by 
the time five of the boys have been 
killed, and the sixth and seventh face— 
and kill—a demolition team of their own 
army, it is clear that the movie has 
focused more clearly on senselessness. 
Tragic inanity overtakes these boys, 
transporting them into a man’s fighting 
world, and inevitably into destruction. 
| The movie is neither pro-Nazi, nor anti- 


| Nazi. But it is antiwar (and, accordingly, 























antisenselessness). It is a peace film 
which carries a fierce pertinence in these 
troubled days. 


Edgar Allan Poe concocted The Pit 
and the Pendulum as a five-finger exer- 
cise in the mechanics of horror. He came 
before Sigmund Freud and Charles Ad- 
dams, yet he anticipated Freud's doc- 
trine of repression and disguise in 
dream work. Poe also anticipated Ad- 
dam’s droll horrors almost to the letter 
and line. Poe was a brilliant fellow. But 
the director of the movie The Pit and 
the Pendulum, not being a brilliant fel- 
low himself, has proceeded as if Sigmund 
Freud, Charles Addams, or Edgar Allan 
Poe had never existed. He has made a 
foolish horror story without any drolleries 
at all and has confined his imagination to 














A | 
Educc 
the fancy use of technicolor. ster; § 
Well, all you get here is a pretty 
spooky story with a full cargo of thrills, In 
unexpected turns of the plot, macabre assault 
touches. The audience I sat with con- of con 
tributed screams, shouts, and gasps. Be- of the 
lieve it or not, this is the plot that the aged 
movie-makers have gotten out of Poe’s Churc! 
story: Tha 
A boy of the Spanish nobility, son of is reve 
an Inquisitor, secretly watches his father of Ch 
kill his brother (the boy’s uncle) and currict 
then bury his adulterous wife (the boy’s pays t 
mother) alive. The boy grows up to bea a livel 
nobleman and is married. His wife gets furthe 
into one of the fiendish contraptions public 
in the basement and dies of fright—so to thos 
everybody thinks, including her suspici- the be 
ous brother recently rushed over from great 
England. She begins haunting the place, and fu 
drives her husband clean out of his ie 
mind. In such a condition the wife re- views | 
veals herself to him as not dead at all soneth 
and, furthermore, reveals her love for the for the 
doctor who pronounced her dead in the Westm 
first place. The nobleman promptly kills emperc 
the doctor, as he calls him by the name ne 
of the uncle he had seen killed as a boy. irene 
Enter the English lad. He also be- their | 
comes the uncle to the psychotic noble- dient 
man, and is placed under the slowly sereon 
descending blade of a huge half-moon- What 
shaped knife, swinging pendulously Christi 
above him. The nobleman’s sister, taking their t 
this all in, runs for a servant. Servant a. 
fights with nobleman. Nobleman falls le 
into pit with doctor. Oh, yes, while all But 
this is going on, the wife is in the con- all thi 
traption that she had already once died , ~ 
of fright in. But no one knows that she “ge 
is alive. So they just leave her. End. ous av 
Some people probably are going to — | 
pay good money to see this. And that's such ce 
too bad. The thrills are synthetic. Poe's On¢ 
irony is gone, the whole original Poe that g 
story is gone. All that is left is a gimmick groups 
(the pendulum) and the technicolor. church 
And anyone can buy some water colors other. 
if it comes to that. fair on 
happen 
ing’ of 
On the Air sarap 
Pilgrimage. Series continues discussion Ont 
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BOOKS by William C. Schram 





Christian Education: A Thinking Man’s Filter 


A Hard Look at Adult Christian 
Education, by John R. Fry (Westmin- 


ster; $3.50). 


In this outspoken and provocative 
assault on the currently popular means 
of confronting adults with the substance 
of the Christian faith, Mr. Fry has man- 
aged to strip adult education in the 
Church of its protective covering. 

That this was precisely his intention 
is revealed in the Introduction. A Board 
of Christian Education editor in adult 
curriculum from 1956 to 1960, Mr. Fry 
pays tribute to his former colleagues in 
a lively invitation to the reader to dip 
further into his book: “Were I to make 
public acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to those who have most helped me write 
the book I would have to mention a 
great many dignitaries in the Church 
and functionaries in adult education who 
have quite unintentionally led me to 
views directly opposite their own. I am 
nonetheless thankful for their views and 
for the opportunity afforded me by The 
Westminster Press to point out that—the 
emperor doesn’t have any clothes on.” 

Doesn't he now, John Fry? What of 
the contributions of the sociologists with 
their group dynamics insights? What 
about the exciting emphasis upon the 
person in his interpersonal relationships? 
What of the deadly serious goal of 
Christian education to change people— 
their understandings, their attitudes, 
their very way of life? What of the re- 
discovery of the Bible? 

But Mr. Fry has already thought of 
all this. That’s why he wrote the book. 
In his first four chapters he surgically 
cuts away much of the sentimental non- 
sense which has malignantly infected 
such cells of truth as the four mentioned. 

On group dynamics: “We should see 
that group dynamics and the small 
groups multiplying like hamsters in the 
church today have little to do with each 
other.” Then a basic question, and a 
fair one, addressed to educators who 
happen to be Christian: “Can ‘real shar- 
ing’ of persons in group relationships be 
classified as ‘reconciliation’?” 

On the person: “The person encount- 
ered in Christian education turns out to 
be a solid middle-class Protestant.” More 
devastatingly, Mr. Fry theorizes that all 
the talk about “reverence for the person” 
turns out in bare fact to be “self-rever- 


ence. 
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On changing people: “People are 
not change objects. People do not 
change. They act and react.” This stun- 
ning observation suggests that in spite 
of our theological denial that any par- 
ticular methods of Christian education 
we may invent will do the trick, we are 
in fact Pelagians—believers that man can 
save himself. 

On Biblical ignorance: “The oppo- 
site of ignorance...is not knowledge, 
but faith.” In all our hurry-up zeal to 
help a Biblically illiterate generation be- 
come literate in myriad Bible study 
yroups, we forget that information does 
not save, that our wills remain “antigos- 
pel, anti-Jesus Christ, anti-God, pro-past, 
pro-world, pro-lies, and pro-death.” 


If Mr. Fry had stopped right there, 
he would have done a service to the 
cause of Christian education. Fortu- 
nately, however, he is not only a dis- 
tinguished diagnostician but also an 
astute practitioner. The latter half of the 
book does not profess to offer a cure. 
This careful disavowal protects Mr. Fry 
from the charge that the suggestions for 
education he does make are no more 
whole cloth than the emperor’s clothes. 

For Mr. Fry, Christian education be- 
comes a kind of “thinking man’s filter.” 
Its purpose is not merely to inform, cer- 
tainly not to convert or to save. The 
purpose of Christian education is “to 
teach the thinking man to think.” 
thinking pastor and a thinking people 
make for a thinking church. 

The chapter, “A Small University,” 
suggests the nature of the thinking 
church’s program. The end _ product, 
hopefully, is a company of lay theologi- 
ans who are under compulsion they can- 
not deny to bring the whole Church— 
indeed, all of life—under the judgment 
of the Word. In the end, however, Mr. 
Fry returns to “the lonely individual,” 
who, after all the ad hoc groupings are 
finished, remains in his loneliness still. 
Each man must sometime, somehow, 
come to terms with his own self. How he 
may do this is the book’s final proposal. 
It will be appreciated only by those who 
tentatively dare concede that truth is not 
exclusively copyrighted by the Church. 

This book will irritate some, please 
others. It should stimulate every reader 
to be what Mr. Fry pleads for the whole 
company of the saints—a thinking Chris- 
tian. 


Your Love 
Can Be 


Precious 
Lifeblood 


To a 


Blind Child 


Suppose it had been you 
—orphaned in childhood 
and jeft alone in a world 
you could never see! To 
find tender, Christian care 

loving, —— and 
fas" you .. . would be 
ike coming into a new 













= the name of Jesus 
Christ who loved little 
children and opened the 
eyes of the blind, the JOHN 
MILTON SOCIETY helps to 
provide food, clothes and 
training for hundreds of 
blind children in more than 
thirty Christian Schools 
and Homes in Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia. 
Many hundreds more, blind 
and. homeless, need love 
and Christian care. 


YOUR contribution in ANY 
AMOUNT is urgently needed. 



















JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 

Helen Keller, Hon President 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 

to help a blind child. 

[] Please send details on how our Church can 

also help in this worthy Christian endeavor. 
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FACTORY SAVINGS 
To Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Institutions. 

NEW 1962 CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
‘64 CHURCH STREET + COLFAX, IOWA 


GIFTS 4: CHRISTMAS 








For all Presbyterions to cherish. Beautiful ond ovthentic symbol 
edepted from the officiel seal of the United Presbyterion Church 
in the United Stotes of Americo. An exquisitely honderofted 
Sterling symbol with on 18" Sterling chein, unique gift bex. 
Ask to see the new Hoyword Presbyterion symbol ot leoding 
jewelers everywhere ond ot ofl Westminster Book Stores. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO. INC, © ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





CHOIR - PULPIT ‘ 


STOLES - HANGINGS 








FOR PRESBYTERIANS 


HOLYLAND- MIDDLE EAST 


ESCORTED AIR TOUR 
25 DAYS—DEPART APRIL 23, 
bee CRADLES OF HISTORY AND RELIGION IN 
YPT-JORDAN-SYRI etn thee Ghee ECE 
CONDUCTED BY REV. JOHN OLER 
FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY 
WAYFARER GROUP TRAVEL INC. 
VICTORY PKWY & McMILLAN, CINCINNATI (6), OHIO 
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Here’s how you can get 


A GOOD INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


largely paid for from 
your own tax savings 


It will pay you to investigate this 
American Bible Society Life Income 
Plan—so advantageous, a number of 
business advisors are recommending 
it and investing in it themselves. 
You receive a generous, secure, lifetime 
income based on the present high value 
of your stocks, bonds or real estate. (Pay- 
ments in 1959 were at-the rate of 5.5%.) 
You save all the capital gains tax. 

You save on your income tax...Oona 
$10,000 holding, at age 65, as much as 
$6658 the first year. 
You save on estate 
taxes. 


and inheritance 


You share in the world-wide distribu- 
tion of the Bible through the American 
Bible Society, founded in 1816 to pro- 
vide, in cooperation with the churches, 
the Scriptures in 1137 languages and in 
Braille for the blind. Mail coupon today. 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, pt-111 

440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me without obli 
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tien on the American Bible * ety Life In- 

come Plan on ts of $1000 or more. 
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Pocket Prayers 
GIFT BOX 


Four books by Bishop Ralph S. C 











The worid + mow widety used devenonal guide 
1908 Geano Avt., NasHvitie 5, Tenn. 





REFORMATION 
PERSPECTIVES 1961 


(Continued from page 25) 


as something for the history books and 
of the Protestant faith as a family heir- 
loom or, at best, a “holding operation,” 
rather than a dynamic principle at the 
service of widening freedom and justice. 

Thus we have been slow to grant—in 
fact rather than just on paper—some of 
the essential civil rights which inhere so 
clearly in the gospel. 

Likewise, we are slow to accept a 
number of human rights which bear 
upon man’s economic life, inseparable 
from his spiritual life. We tend to forget 
that “Man shall not live by bread alone” 
cannot be divorced from “Give us this 
day our daily bread”; in other words, 
that the right to earn a living wage by 
socially useful work, or the right to en- 
joy a reasonable protection against the 
onset of illness and old age, are as much 
a part of our evangelical faith as they are 
a mandate for political implementation. 

In like manner, we have been slow to 
“join the human race.” Our participa- 
tion in the United Nations, though exten- 
sive, is still characterized by reluctance 
and a pattern of reaction to communist 
initiative, rather than by a joyful assump- 
tion of our responsibility in the family 
of nations and a pattern of positive ac- 
tion in which the necessary service of 
our national interest may combine with 
a steady expression of our desire to 
serve mankind. Thus, economic aid con- 
tinues to be a fraction of military aid; 
and of all the instruments of human 
rights developed in the United Nations, 
our country has ratified only the Inter- 
national Copyright Convention. 


We have come a long way, or so it 


| seems, from the Parable of the Rich Fool. 


Actually, we have never been closer to 
the heart of the story. For the point of 
the story is precisely that nothing man- 
made is designed to be perfect or to 
endure forever, by simple right of in- 
heritance—and that the very assumption 
to the contrary is mortal sin. Indeed, it 
is the most mortal of sins—pride. 

This, too, is the message of that un- 
finished tower standing in some near- 
Eastern desert. The ancient writer saw in 
that tower a symbol of man’s presump- 
tion in seeking to make himself God— 
and of God’s swift revenge upon this 
presumption. For whether we presume to 
create an unchallengeable religious au- 
thority or an unchangeable social and 
political order, God will “confound our 
language” and break the bonds which 


unite us. He will set us one against an- 


other, until the whole sorry endeavor 
crumbles into the dust—if we do not get 
busy practicing what we preach, at home 
and abroad. 

For change and growth are the twin 
themes around which God has composed 
the symphony of human life. Of the two, 
change is inevitable. The very cells of 
our body are replaced every seven years. 
But growth is not. Growth—in spirit, in 
truth, in service to God and man—comes 
only through the acceptance of change 
and the God-directed use of change. We 
pity a person whose bodily growth has 
been arrested. We ought to pity, and to 
distrust, the person or the group or the 
nation whose social and religious growth 
have been arrested. We ought to search 
our own souls, as Americans and as Prot- 
estants, lest we, too, earn the caustic 
epitaph proposed by George Bernard 
Shaw for the tombstone of a conservative 
gentleman: “DIED AT THIRTY, 
BURIED AT SIXTY.” 

Change and more change: a troubling 
prospect. Is there nothing, then, in our 
Christian faith except a day-to-day 
stumbling forward on this pilgrim road, 
beset by risks of all sorts, burdened with 
awesome responsibility? In a sense, there 
is nothing else. There is certainly no 
preferential treatment for Christians. 
There is no guarantee that anything we 
accomplish will not have to be undone, 
or at least severely modified, by our 
children, for the sake of their further 
growth at the service of God’s unfolding 
will. Yet there is something more. 

There is a Presence—the Presence of 
Christ who walks with us and among us 
on this road. He will not keep us “safe,” 
to be sure, but he will, and does, give us 
his companionship; and for the sake 
this companionship, men and wo 
just like us, just as weak and timid and 
self-centered, have learned, in faith and 
joy, to go through hell. 

There is also a Vision. Jesus spoke of 
the House of Many Rooms. Paul spoke of 
seeing “face to face” and knowing as we 
have been known. John of Patmos spoke 
of the “holy city, new Jerusalem, com- 
ing out of heaven.” We cannot describe 
the vision except in poetry. For it is the 
vision of that perfection which is truly 
“not of this world,” and of that everlast- 
ing communion with God and all his 
people in which change shall be no more, 
but only growth. . 

This, too, is one of the perspectives we 
inherit as Protestants and as Americans. 
In fact, it is the over-all perspective 
which all specific duties and tasks must 
find their places, as each wave of the 
ocean finds its place in the moving deep. 
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A TOTAL TOKEN EFFORT 


(Continued from page 16) 


We visit each other. We shake hands. 
And we eat cookies. We have talk. And 
we shake hands some more. It’s coming. 
Slowly. But we'll make it.” 

The pastors and staff workers in inter- 
city churches are not to be thought of 
as a group of extroverted activists who 
are able to put in gruelling hours day 
in and day out. As a group they are more 
aptly to be thought of as sensitive human 
beings who have developed an uncom- 
monly tough psychic apparatus. Their 
supercharged activity is flavored with 
a special concern. They want to be pas- 
tors who go far beyond conventional 
piety. So they seek to identify them- 





selves as pastors in the many roles that 
they have to play each day. They are 
pastors while they function as legal 
counselors, recreation experts, budget- 
eers, expert attenders of meetings, 
shrewd politicians, able speakers, and 
walking encyclopedias of social-service 
agency work. 

The Reverend Milan C. Brenkus, who 
came late from a successful business 
career into the Christian ministry and 
presently directs the Inner-City Council 
in San Francisco—and is pastor of the 
Lebanon Church—has fashioned a tight- 
working unit of four pastors, a director 
of Christian education, and administra- 
tive help. His prime job as a director, in 
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his eyes, is to teach his staff the means 
to do effective work in the give and 
take of everyday inner-city life. Thus 
he drills constantly on the need for good 
organization, good administration, con- 
trolled compassion, and good preaching. 
Through his concentration he has de- 
veloped with his staff one of the most 
alert and aggressive parish systems in 
the country. The maturity with which 
he has seen the structural importance 
of the Christian gospel in the heart of 
the inner city accounts for his brilliantly 
successful Council work. 

During a session recently conducted 
for seminary students doing intern work 
in inner-city churches, the Reverend 
Bryant George of the Board of National 
Missions advised: “Charge one wind- 
mill at a time.” The humorous note in 





Z- 


City pastors Milan Brenkus (left, San Francisco) end David Ramage, Jr. (Chicago) 


that advice reveals something about the 
pastors, presbyters, devoted laymen, 
and church members of the inner city. 
Against often impossible odds they are 
replacing the church in the American 
city, thus erasing the shame and the 
fury of the people who have not ex- 
pected the church to return. These 
Christian churchmen have begun to 
minister with amazing versatility to the 
largest concentrations of American pop- 
ulations. But they have only begun. They 
constantly struggle against apathy, com- 
placence, and hopelessness. They will 
continue to move ahead to the precise 
extent that they are supported by the 
whole Church. 


BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a piace where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches. 
Church beards and agencies, ministers, and 
ublishers of books for ian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
Gress or a Presbyterian box number is 
counted as three words. 


Any Book—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All authors, all sub- 
jects. Name the book—we’ll find it! Then 
we'll quote prices, courteously, leaving 
question of whether to purchase entirely 
up to you. No obligation. Write Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 
Jersey 








Books located. Any subject, any author, 
title, or year published, without obligation 
to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 
an og Books, Box 444-PL, La Grange, 
Illinois. 


Free catalog. Finest Hi Fi and Stereo rec- 
ords by the world’s largest Christian music 
recording company. Write for “colorful 
new catalog.” Word Records, Catalog 
Dept., Waco 5, Texas. 














Now! European-Palestine Tour 1962, in- 
cluding Middle East, superior accommo- 
dations, with experienced conductor and 
reliable travel bureau. Rev. Lester K. 
Welch, 320 Hamilton St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 11, D. C. 





13>" a 4 \ tin ©. ~ 
They're carried by Santa's sleigh and prancing 
reindeer ... and they look so festive! Colorful 
little snowflake Hangers link your cards... 
and it’s easy to add or remove them! Reindeer 
and sleigh, in black plastic, make a handsome 
3 ft. decoration on wall or mantel. Money- 
back guarantee! DELUXE CARD HOLDER, 
only $1.29. Extra (25) HANGERS SET, 59°*, 
all postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 
215 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CRUISE 
INLAND 
FLORIDA 


Go houseboat style aboard the “Shanty Boat” 
LAZY BONES, 6 idyllic relaxing days in- 
cluding swamp buggy and airboat jaunts. 
$125.50 incl. tax—no extras. For illustrated 
descriptive folder . . . 

Write Capt. Jim Nisbet 


(our 12th SHANTY BOAT CRUISES, INC. 


___ YEAR) P. ©. Box 1628P, Ft. Myers, Florida 















We grow, pack, and ship our shelled pecan 
meats. Prices available now. 


For complete details, write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 
GLENNVILLE, GEORGIA 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 








Uproar on the School Bus 


A haze of burning leaves hung low 
over the neighborhood as Tommy stood 
waiting for the school bus. Sniffing the 
smoky air, he couldn’t help thinking of 
last Saturday when he and his pal Buzz 
had roasted potatoes in a bonfire of 
leaves 

The two boys always had a keen time 
together—except for one thing. Buzz 
liked to push and punch and roughhouse 
on the school bus. Last Friday, in fact, 
the driver had warned that the next time 
there was a commotion he would have 
to report the troublemakers to Mr. Jones, 
the principal 

Sure enough, after the bus had stopped 
and Tommy had climbed into the seat 
next to his chum, Buzz was up to his 
old tricks. He gave Tommy a friendly 
cuff, then shoved him so hard that he 
bumped into a girl, who promptly 
squealed 

“Tommy —the driver was looking at 
him through the rear-view mirror—“no 
more fighting, or you'll have to walk.” 

Tommy gulped. “See what you did,” 
he snapped to Buzz. “That was all your 
fault.” 

Buzz laughed. “Well, tell him—I dare 
you.” 

“You know I'm not a tattletale.” 

Tommy liked to have fun as much as 
anyone else, but his father had told him 
that roughhousing on the bus distracted 
the driver and might cause a wreck, But 
Buzz wouldn’t let Tommy or the rest 
of the gang alone. He was so full of pep 
that he just seemed to have to be push- 
ing or punching someone. 

Soon the bus was in an uproar again. 
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Buzz, acting up, accidentally bumped 
his head against Tommy’s, and both boys 
let out a series of ouches. 

The driver stopped the bus. 

“Tommy,” he said, “now you're going 
to walk the rest of the way.” 

“But I'll be late,” faltered Tommy. 

“You should have thought of that 
sooner,” said the driver, opening the 
door. 

Unhappily, Tommy watched the bus- 
load of his friends and classmates pull 
away and disappear from sight. 

The school was still a quarter-mile 
away. There was nothing else to do, so 
he started hiking. He was so annoyed at 
Buzz that he almost forgot to walk fac- 
ing the cars coming toward him. 

In a few minutes he saw a field of 
corn, with plump pumpkins between the 
rows. His eyes shone. 

“Maybe the farmer will let me have 
one for Halloween, if I come out on 
Saturday and help him pick the corn.” 
He was thinking of the fun he and Buzz 
might have had doing it together if his 
friend hadn't got him in trouble on the 
bus 

Finally, he came to the top of the hill 
above the school and stopped for a min- 
ute. All the children on the playground 
were hurrying inside. 

“Creepers, the belli” He started to 
sprint—there were still five minutes un- 
til the tardy bell. 

He ran so fast that he felt he could 
beat the wind—running downhill helped. 
The cool breeze felt so good on his face 
that he almost forgot to be mad at Buzz. 

The schoolyard was empty. Tommy 


dashed into the building and into his 
room. He slid into his seat just as. the 
last bell rang. 

“Whew-—that was close.” He looked 
across the room, but Buzz wasn’t at his 
desk. 

In a few minutes, Buzz came in, look- 
ing shamefaced, and handed the teacher 
a note. 

“Tommy,” she said, “Mr. Jones wants 
to see you.” 

Tommy’s heart gave a flip-flop. He 
must really be in trouble. 

Out in the hall, a frightened-looking 
Buzz grabbed his arm. “You're going to 
tell on me, Tommy?” he demanded. 

“Why, what do you mean?” answered 
Tommy. “I was the one who got into 
trouble, even though you started the 
fuss.” 

“I know,” admitted Buzz, “and I'm 
sorry. Honest, I am. After you got of 
the bus, a couple of girls said that I was 
the one who should have walked, so the 
driver told the principal. 

“Tommy,” Buzz’s voice was pleading 
“if I take the whole rap, my dad wont 
let me go out on Halloween.” 

As Tommy looked at his best friends 
worried face, the anger seemed to drait 
out of him. 

“Sure, I'll tell him it was partly m) 
fault,” Tommy said. “I guess I did make 
as much noise as“you did, once we go 
started. Let's cut it out, though, on the 
bus—and stay out of trouble. What d 
you say?” 

“Okay, let’s.” Buzz was smiling with 
relief, as the two friends walked into 
Mr. Jones’s office together. 
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World’s Leading Direct-by-Mail Vitamin Company 


New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 








Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 
Vitamin prices. 


The following three paragraphs taken 
from the series, as it appeared, are of 
particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 


“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U. S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 


Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


VITAMIN S 





Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. Page after 
page in the Free Hudson Catalog shows 
tremendous dollar savings on Vitamins, 
Vitamin-Mineral combinations and Food 
Supplements. 


Here is one example from the Hudson 
Vitamin Catalog: A very popular mul- 
tiple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 
. . . the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1.50 per 100. 


Here is another—a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vita- 
min C and minerals (similar to a brand 
nationally advertised at $4.40 per 100) 

. only $2.10 per 100 DIRECT from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 48 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson vitamin products are sold with 
a money back guarantee. 


HUDSON 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-940, New York 11, New York 
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Hudson Vitamins ' 
have been awarded both the ' 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE : 
COMMENDATION SEAL ' 
and McCALL’S ' 
USE-TESTED SEAL ; 
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1 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-940, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 
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FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 1962 IMPERIAL CROWN, 1962 CHRYSLER 200, 1962 DODGE LANCER 770, 1962 DODGE DART 440, 1962 VALIANT SIGNET 200, 1962 PLYMOUTH FURY 


Things are new at Chrysler Corporation and in all the 1962 Chrysler Corporation cars. (1) The price 
class doesn't matter: this year we're offering something extra in every price class. Example: accelera- 
tion is up as much as 11%. An automotive writer who saw this new line of cars at the preview said, 
“Looks like it's going to be a Chrysler year.” Why don't you take a close look and see for yourself? 


Chrysler Corporation Where Engineering puts something extra into every Car 


PLYMOUTH ALIANT « DODGE + DART « LANCER + CHRYSLER «© IMPERIAL 
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